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LUCIUS FAIRCHILD. 


UCIUS FAIRCHILD, the present 

Governor of Wisconsin, is one of 
the marked and representative men of 
the Northwest. He came from that 
“Western Reserve” in Ohio which has 
contributed so much of population and 
of intelligence to his adopted State, and 
from a parentage marked by strength 
of character and by a certain hospitality 
and largeness of nature. Born at Frank- 
lin Mills, in Portage county, Ohio, De- 
cember 27, 1831, he resided at Cleve- 
land in that State from an early age 
until 1846, when he came to Wisconsin, 
and, with the other members of his 
father’s family, shortly after found a 
home at Madison, the beautiful capital 
of that State. Soon the newly-discov- 
ered gold region of California attracted 
enterprising spirits, and the restless en- 
ergy of the youth of seventeen drove 
him to the land of promise. In March, 
1849, with an ox team, he started from 
Madison, in company with others from 
that vicinity, for a journey across the 
Plains. He remained in California until 
the summer of 1855, most of the period 
being spent in the mountains, in the 
hard, rough life of a miner, whose severe 
toils finally yielded him a reasonable 
degree of financial success. Various 
business occupied his attention after 
his return to Madison, in 1855, until the 
fall of 1858, when, as the Democratic 
candidate, he was elected Clerk of the 
Cireuit Court for his County. The du- 


ties of that office he discharged with 
great acceptance, his promptitude, en- 
ergy and business habits being no less 
conspicuous than his courtesy toward 
attorneys and all others doing business 
in the Court. In the autumn of 1860 
he was admitted to the Bar. 

In the spring of 1861, after the sur- 
render of Fort Sumter, the subject of 
this sketch was one of the earliest who 
hastened to the defense of an imperiled 
country. He enlisted promptly as a pri- 
vate in the “Governor’s Guard,” a well- 
known independent company of Madi- 
son, which was among the first to tender 
its services under the President's first 
call for three months’ troops. Elected 
captain of this company, which was as- 
signed as Company K to the First (three 
months) Regiment of Wisconsin Volun- 
teers, he declined the position of lieuten- 
ant-colonel offered him by Gov. Randall, 
not feeling himself qualified by military 
knowledge or training for that office. 
The regiment served its three months, 
from June 9, 1861, in Eastern Virginia, 
where, on the 2d of July, it skirmished 
at Falling Waters with a part of Joe 
Johnston’s forcee—a skirmish remem- 
bered only as one of the earliest of the war, 
and the first in which Wisconsin troops 
were engaged. In August, 1861, Presi- 
dent Lincoln appointed FarrcuiLp cap- 
tain in the 16th Regulars, and about 
the same time he received from Gov. 
Randall a commission as major in 
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the 2d Wisconsin infantry, which had 
been in the battle of Bull Run, and 
was then in Washington. Accepting 
both appointments, he was the first 
officer of the regular army to receive 
leave of absence to serve with a volun- 
teer regiment. Shortly after, he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel of the same 
regiment, having declined the colonelcy 
of another, tendered him by Gov. Ran- 
dall. Col. O’Connor, of the Second, 
being in poor health, Lieut.-Col. Farr- 
CHILD commanded the regiment most 
of the time. It rapidly improved in 
discipline and efficiency, and acquired 
the reputation of being one of the best 
regiments in the service. With the 6th 
and 7th Wisconsin and the 19th Indiana, 
it formed a brigade first commanded by 
Gen. Rufus King, of Wisconsin, and 
which afterwards, under Gen. Gibbon, 
won an enviable fame. As a part of 


the First Division of the First Army 
Corps, it took part in nearly all the 
great battles and campaigns of the 


Eastern army, except those on the Pe- 
ninsula, under McClellan. To write its 
history would be almost to write a his- 
tory of the war in Virginia. In 1862, 
they participated in the movement on 
Manassas, and subsequently formed a 
part of the Army of the Rappahan- 
nock, under Gen. McDowell. After 
spending some months, first in the 
neighborhood of Fredericksburg, and 
then in the abortive attempt to inter- 
cept the retreat of Stonewall Jackson 
from the Shenandoah Valley, they were 
sent, late in July, to feel the enemy 
gathering in front of Gen. Pope, and 
after a successful skirmish and a march 
of eighty miles in three days, returned 
to their camp at Falmouth. Engaged 
during the early part of August in sup- 
porting a successful movement for cut- 
ting the Virginia Central Railroad, in 
the course of which duty they repulsed 
and drove Stuart’s cavalry, they had 
hardly obtained a couple of days’ repose 
before they were called to take part in 
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the movement of the Army of Virginia, 
under Pope, which had just fought the 
battle of Cedar Mountain. Retiring with 
that army, they had successive skir- 
mishes with the enemy at Beverly Ford 
on the 19th and at White Sulphur Springs 
on the 26th of August. On the evening 
of the 28th, while moving from Gaines- 
ville along the Warrenton road toward 
Centerville, this brigade encountered 
Jackson’s famous division (which was 
moving westward from Centerville to 
form a junction with Longstreet), and 
fought it single-handed for an hour and 
a half. It was perhaps in this battle 
(known as that of Gainesville) that 
Gibbon’s brigade won the proud title of 
“The Iron Brigade of the West.” While 
marching by the flank, the 2d Wiscon- 
sin in advance, it was attacked by a 
battery posted on a wooded eminence 
to the left. Advancing promptly upon 
the battery, it encountered the rebel in- 
fantry emerging from the woods. Here 
for about fifteen or twenty minutes, 
while awaiting the arrival of the rest of 
the brigade, it is said that this regiment 
sustained and checked the onset of the 
whole of Jackson’s own brigade. The 
other regiments came rapidly up, while 
the enemy was also reinforced by at least 
one additional brigade, and in this un- 
equal contest Gibbon’s command main- 
tained their ground until at nine o’clock 
darkness put an end to one of the fiercest 
conflicts of the war. Most of the time, 
Gen. Gibbon states, the combatants 
were not more than seventy-five yards 
apart. Here Col. O’Connor fell mor- 
tally wounded, and Lieut.-Col. Fatr- 
cHILD had his horse shot under him. 
His regiment, which went into the fight 
with only four hundred and forty-nine 
men, lost more than half of them, killed 
or wounded. During the next two 
days occurred the second battle of Bull 
Run, where lack of harmony and of 
combined effort on the part of our mili- 
tary leaders resulted in a retreat of our 
exhausted and discouraged forces at the 
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end of the second day, while troops 
enough to have secured a complete vic- 
tory lay idle within easy reach of the 
battle-field. The Iron Brigade, being 
in McDowell’s corps, did not reach the 
scene of battle until near the close of 
the firstday. The next day, the Second 
being reduced by battle and sickness to 
one hundred and fifty muskets, it was 
temporarily consolidated with the 7th 
Wisconsin, and took part in the fight 
on the right wing, under the command 
of Lieut.-Col. Farrcutp, all the other 
field officers of both regiments being 
either killed or wounded. The failure 
of our left to hold its ground compelling 
the whole force to withdraw, “Gibbon’s 
brigade,” writes an eye-witness, “cov- 
ered the rear, not leaving the field until 
after nine o’clock at night, gathering 
up the stragglers as they marched, and 
showing so steady a line that the enemy 
made no attempt to molest them.” 
Lieut.-Col. FarrcniLp’s regiment was 
the extreme rear, and himself the last 
man to leave the field and cross the 
Stone Bridge. Soon after he was made 
colonel of the Seccnd, to date from 
August 30th. 

In the battle of South Mountain, on 
the 14th of September following, where 
the Iron Brigade so gallantly carried 
the strong center of the enemy at Tur- 
ner's Gap, Col. F. was in command of 
his own regiment. Detained in hospital 
by sickness during some of the subse- 
quent days, he was unable to return to 
the field until the latter part of the 
great day of battle at Antietam on the 
17th, where his regiment lost ninety-one 
of the one hundred and fifty men en- 
gaged. Itwas after these two battles that 
Gen. McClellan declared this brigade 
“equal to the best troops in any army 
in the world.” 

After taking an active part in the 
unfortunate battle at Fredericksburg, 
under Burnside, and the subsequent 
“Mud Campaign,” Col. Farrcsixp, 
with men of his own and other regi- 
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ments, made two successful expeditions 
down the Potomac in February and 
March, 1863, gathering up horses, 
mules, contrabands, provisions and 
prisoners. When the army of the 
Potomac, under Hooker, advanced to 
the unfortunate field of Chancellors- 
ville, the Iron Brigade, (to which the 
24th Michigan had been added, and 
which even then numbered only 1,500,) 
crossed the Rappahannock at Fitz- 
Hugh’s Crossing, in pontoon boats, un- 
der a galling fire; and then, charging 
up the heights, carried the rebel rifle 
pits by storm, capturing about 200 pris- 
oners, thus rendering it possible to lay 
the pontoon bridges. Arriving on the 
battle-ground near Chancellorsville 
early on the morning of May 3d, Col. 
F. was called by Gen. Wadsworth, 
his division commander, to serve on his 
staff, and did so. At Gettysburg, as 
the Iron Brigade, early on the first day 
of the battle, engaged in the desperate 
conflict on Seminary Ridge, the 2d 
Wisconsin, in the advance, lost, in less 
than half an hour, 116 of the 300 men 
engaged; and there Col. Farrcniip 
fell, with his left arm shattered, so that 
amputation near the shoulder became 
necessary. From the Seminary at Get- 
tysburg (extemporized into a hospital), 
he was transferred to the home of the 
excellent Prof. Schaeffer, in the village, 
where he received the tenderest care 
and nursing. By means of this, with 
skillful surgical attention, and the 
strength of his constitution, he re- 
covered sufficiently to return home. 
While there recruiting his health, with 
the desire and intention of rejoin- 
ing the army, (having been recom- 
mended by all the generals under 
whom he had served for appointment 
as a Brigadier-General,) the Union 
Convention of Wisconsin, much to his 
surprise, nominated‘ him, with great 
unanimity and enthusiasm, for the 
office of Secretary of State. A life- 
long Democrat, the unqualified and 
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earnest support he had rendered, both 
by word and deed, to the Government, 
the self-devotion and passionate patriot- 
ism, rising above all personal and party 
views, which had marked his course 
from the commencement of hostilities, 
rendered him an object of eminent 
confidence and affection on the part 
of those who tendered this nomination. 
And amid the perils which then seemed 
to encompass the Government, at the 
North as well as in the South, it was 
urged upon him by influential personal 
friends, that, in his disabled condition, 
he could serve the national cause more 
effectively by accepting the nomination 
than in any other way. The present 
writer has never doubted that this was 
a correct view of the case; though he 
believes that many times during the 
continuance of the war and since, Gen. 
F. has regretted that he did not follow 
his own impulses and wishes, by re- 
maining in the army. Having been ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General he resigned 
that position and his rank in the regu- 
lar army, and was elected Secretary of 
State. After serving in that office with 
eminent acceptance for two years, he 
was in 1865 nominated, without opposi- 
tion, in the Republican Union Conven- 
tion, for Governor. His inaugural ad- 
dress in January, 1866, outlined in a 
bold and emphatic manner the condi- 
tions on which alone the recently re- 
bellious States should, in his judgment, 
be allowed to resume their functions in 
the Union. Whether his views were 
correct it is not the office of this maga- 
zine to consider; but certainly the lead- 
ing ideas of that “reconstruction pol- 
icy” which Congress has since sought 
to enforce, have seldom been delineated 
or their necessity urged in a more clear, 
vigorous and compact manner. 

The duties of his office have been 
performed by Governor FarRcHiLp en- 
tirely to the satisfaction of the people, 
excepting, of course, the party opposi- 
tion evoked by his views on national 
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affairs. The briefest account of his 
gubernatorial career must not omit to 
mention the intelligent earnestness and 
zeal with which he has sought to pro- 
mote the educational interests of the 
State. He has devoted an unusual 
proportion of his time to the personal 
visitation of penal, reformatory, benevo- 
lent and educational institutions of his 
own State. When traveling beyond its 
limits he has sought to make himself ac- . 
quainted with like institutions in other 
States, that he might learn what im- 
provements were practicable at home. 
He has repeatedly urged the establish- 
ment of an additional State school, viz.: 
one for the education of the feeble- 
minded; and in all the existing institu- 
tions his presence is ever welcomed, by 
officers and inmates, as that of a friend. 
In 1867 he was renominated without 
opposition, and re-elected, and is now 
serving his second term. At Chicago, 
during the last summer, he was called 
to preside over the deliberations of the 
National Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Conven- 
tion. 

Such, in outline, is the career of a 
man who, at the age of thirty-seven, 
has already filled for two years the sec- 
ond, and for three years the first, execu- 
tive office in his State. 

It is impossible to describe in words 
a human face so that one who has 
never seen it can form any definite idea 
of it. The description may be true, 
but it fails to express the very things 
which difference the face from every 
other. Equally impossible is it to de- 
lineate in words a human character, so 
that a stranger shall form a true notion 
of it. The resources of language are 
inadequate to such a purpose. The 
nicest analyst of mind and soul, and 
the most vivid word-painter, will proba- 
bly feel the most keenly that he has 
failed in such an attempt. The subtle 
aroma of individuality escapes in the 
effort. Yet, as this sketch of a life 
would be thought incomplete without 
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some attempt to describe the man, we 
will try it. With blue eyes, light hair, 
and a light complexion, and a face, 
manner and voice indicating decision 
and frankness so plainly that no man 
can’ mistake; with a frame of medium 
size, but firmly knit, active and power- 
ful; with a mind not so much addicted 
to letters or learning as to the strenu- 
ous activities of public or private busi- 
ness, yet actuated by a genuine respect 
for literature, art and science and those 
whose tastes tend to their cultivation; 
not given to subtle speculations, but 
simple, clear, just and decided in his 
general views of men and things; di- 
rect and positive of speech, and at 
times, especially when busy, curt, and 
with a soldierly bluntness which men 
do not dislike; destitute of all cant 
and affectation, and of all the arts of a 
demagogue; unfit for diplomacy, as di- 
plomacy is generally understood, and 
entirely unqualified for any position in 
the circumlocution office; happy and 
conferring happiness in his domestic 
relations; displaying in his own home 
a simple and hearty hospitality, with 
a dislike for mere conventionalities, 
which comes to him by inheritance; a 
staunch friend, and, when called upon 
to be an enemy, as free from malignity 


Deata.—What is death? Is it nota 
release from all the heart-breaking sor- 
rows of life? Is it not beautiful to 
think that when worn out by earthly 
conflicts we still have an abiding-place 
of rest and oblivion? What is there 
80 terrible about death, that man should 
shudder when the word is spoken? 
Why should we shrink from the thought 
as though it were some awful pesti- 
lence ? 


“Death is not dreadful to a man resolved; 
It seems as natural as to be born. 
Groans and convulsions and discolored faces, 
Friends weeping around us, blacks and obsequies 
Make death a dreadful thing. The pomp of death 
Is far more terrible than death itself.” 
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as from concealment or fear; a good 
neighbor and a good citizen; quick to 
sympathize with misfortune in practical 
ways, and to help forward generous 
thoughts and plans; not a member of any 
Christian church, but with advancing 
years and experience of the struggle and 
discipline of life, a more and more earnest 
and hearty believer in these grand ideas 
of the Divine benificence and human 
duty on which he understands chris- 
tianity to be based; a true democrat; 
a radical believer in giving to all men 
the best chance that society can give; 
thoroughly patriotic; with marked ex- 
ecutive ability; intelligent, prompt, en- 
ergetic and incorruptible in the dis- 
charge of public duty—such, if we 
understand him, is the man before us. 
Whether he shall hereafter be called to 
serve the commonwealth in public posi- 
tion, or, amid the throng of eager aspi- 
rants for office, shall find that for him 
“the post of honor is the private sta- 
tion,” he has done and suffered too 
much, and in doing and suffering has 
made himself too much of a man, ever 
to be less than a distinguished and hon- 
ored citizen of the State whose annals 
he has adorned in war and peace, and 
of the country he has helped to save. 


Or mayhaps ’tis 
“The dread of something after death — 

The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveler returns.” 

But is there, then, an “ undiscovered 
country?” Does not this idea exist 
only in imagination? Do not men’s 
fears of death cause them to magnify all 
thoughts of the hereafter? Is the grave 
our last home? 

Ah, what would man not give to know! 
And yet, ’tis well that we do not know, 
for there is enough of misery already 
entailed by that which we do know, 
without tearing away the vail that hides 


futurity from view. M. D. H. 
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KATE ELBRIDGE. 


BY HORACE STANTON. 


HE city of K is beautifully lo- 

cated upon the northern bank of 
the Holston river, and is the commer- 
cial center of East Tennessee. 

A little retired from the business por- 
tion of the city is a beautiful avenue, 
which was principally occupied, a few 
years ago, by the wealthy and aristo- 
cratic portion of the citizens. Long 
lines of the beautiful Southern China 
tree were placed along the street, and 
in the early spring-time their delicate 
flowers, so closely resembling the lilac, 
crowded the branches, and nestled amid 
the large leaves, filling the air with 
their rich perfume. All summer the 
green berries waved among the dark 
foliage, and when the autumn frost 
threw the rich mantle of Indian sum- 
mer over the land, the golden fruit 
was left alone upon the bare and 
stricken branches, where it clung lov- 
ingly throughout the mild winter of a 
Southern clime. Mansions of stately 
brick or stone, with here and there a 
fanciful gothic structure, were partially 
hidden from observation by luxuriant 
vines and flowering shade trees, while the 
foreground was filled with choice shrub- 
bery, and a multitude of rich flowers, 
such as are seldom seen at the North, 
except in the green-house or conserva- 
tory. 

A little farther down the street was a 
slight elevation, surmounted by a large 
white house, which was very plain—al- 
most careless in structure; but it had 
an air of delicious coolness and com- 
fort, during the warm summers, as it 
stood among the trees, with its wide 
halls and long verandas. The grounds 
were nicely laid out and well cared for, 
and through the long leafy aisles came 


the gentle rustle of the summer breeze, 
laden with the fragrance of flowers and 
the songs of birds. This quiet spot, 
with its home-like beauty, was the resi- 
dence of G. W. Elbridge, whose family 
circle consisted only of himself and 
wife, with an only daughter. Mr. El- 
bridge occupied a prominent position 
in Southern politics, for his was a posi- 
tive character, and his an iron will. 
He never abandoned a cause that he 
had once espoused, or sacrificed a prin- 
ciple that he deemed sacred. His tren- 
chant pen and sarcastic speeches were 
the terror and bane of his foes, while 
the whole South looked on in amaze- 
ment as he swept his pathway through 
the ranks of opposition. In personal 
appearance, few men were more unat- 
tractive than he. Tall and angular, 
without grace or symmetry, with fea- 
tures large and irregular, he was any 
thing but a fine looking speaker; but 
the forehead was heavy and massive, 
while his eyes flashed with the light of 
intellectual power, and few of the 
Southern speakers could draw larger 
audiences to the lecture-room, or hold 
them with a greater interest while there. 
His wife was a descendant of one of 
the oldest Southern families, a refined 
and highly accomplished lady, who had 
been very pretty in her girlhood, and 
whose lady-like bearing made her still 
an ornament to society. 

Kate Elbridge would have been a 
poor heroine for a novelist, for she was 
not “a pale, fragile girl,” had no faint- 
ing fits in her composition, and was by 
no means a promising subject for con- 
sumption. On the contrary, she was 
decidedly above the medium size, and 
her form was shaped and rounded by 
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the fair fingers of the goddess of health. 
Her cheeks were fresh and rosy as the 
morning, while her dark eyes were ra- 
diant with life and happiness. Neither 
was she. a sentimental maiden of the 
modern stripe; she never spent half 
the night in looking at the moon, or in 
reading novels, which is infinitely worse. 
She passed many hours in reading, it is 
true, but the standard works in her 
father’s library received more attention 
than the fanciful creation of love-sick 
brains and the literature of sentimental 
school girls. Her education was ample, 
and her talents of a high order, while 
her warm heart was filled with generous 
impulses, and she was ever ready to re- 
lieve the woes of others, either with 
hand or purse. But few of her acqaint- 
ances found a place in her affections; 
but the select few upon whom she be- 
stowed her friendship, found that the 
love she gave her friends was no ordin- 
ary sentiment, but a warm devotion 
that nothing could change except the 
unworthiness of its object. 

This noble-minded and pure-hearted 
girl was the idol of her father, and he 
watched with pride and joy the develop- 
ment of her mind, while carefully di- 
recting her studies. 

Although she had many friends, Kate 
could hardly be said to be popular in 
the youthful circles of the city. She 
was a keen observer, and her remarks 
upon the polite hypocrisy of the age 
were, at times, more candid than flat- 
tering. The dandies of K—— had 
learned to fear her sarcasm, but men of 
talents and intrinsic worth were strongly 
attracted by her high mental culture 
and moral purity. 

Frank Harrison was a graduate of the 
medical college at Nashville—a man 
of thorough research and a promising 
young physician. Being the son of an 
old friend and schoolmate, Mr. Elbridge 
took a great interest in his welfare, and 
aided him materially in getting estab- 
lished in his profession, hence the young 
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man frequently shared in the Elbridge 
hospitality. 

Young Harrison was decidedly South- 
ern in his personal appearance. His 
tall and slender frame, swarthy com- 
plexion and flashing eyes, with hair and 
beard as black as a raven’s wing, would 
indicate a native of Louisiana rather 
than Tennessee. Gallant and pleasing 
in his bearing, he was a great favorite 
with the ladies, and, as such favorites 
usually are, not a little vain of his suc- 
cess in winning their favor. 

To say that he admired Kate Elbridge 
would but feebly express his feelings 
toward her, for he had intellect enough 
to appreciate her talents, and he could 
but reverence her high-toned character. 
But he could not talk “sentiment” to 
her without meeting with a sarcastic 
reply, and he dare not quote Thos. Moore 
in her presence, though he had found 
the sentiments of that poet very effective 
on some other occasions. He soon 
learned that his noblest and best 
thoughts only were acceptable to her 
ear, and that Homer was a far greater 
favorite than the poets of modern times. 
Thus forced to exert his intellectual 
powers to their utmost, he found them 
constantly increasing, while his moral 
nature could but be strengthened and 
purified in the society of such a woman. 
Every subject within the range of liter- 
ature and science was discussed by 
them, and even politics occupied a share 
of their time. 

There was, at this time, an element 
of rebellion at the South, that only 
waited for a fitting opportunity to in- 
crease its tide and show its power. 
Young Harrison had concentrated his 
mind upon his profession, nearly to the 
exclusion of the political questions of 
the day, and had thought but little upon 
a theme that was beginning to attract a 
large share of public attention. Not so 
with Kate; she followed her father’s 
opinions with a pertinacity that made 
them her own, and Frank found that his 
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natural loyalty to the old flag was being 
constantly strengthened by his social 
intercourse with father and daughter. 

A girl like Kate could not long remain 
indifferent to one into whose society she 
was so constantly thrown. Her likes and 
dislikes were not only strong, but rapidly 
acquired, and she must soon learn to 
either greatly admire or heartily despise 
a young man who so often sought her 
presence. 

Harrison was greatly superior to the 
ordinary class, and she could but admire 
his talents and respect the principles 
which he so openly avowed. It was 
not strange, then, that, with these im- 
portant points in his favor, the ardent 
suitor should at length inspire a warmer 
feeling than friendship, and Mr. El- 
bridge willingly gave his sanction to 
their bethrothal. 

We will not weary our readers with a 
description of the happy days and hours 
that followed their dedication to each 
other. 

Such scenes are always intensly in- 
teresting to the parties concerned, but 
decidedly insipid to others, and the man- 
ifestations of the tender passion have 
been nearly the same in all ages of the 
world. 

In Kate’s opinion, Frank Harrison 
was the embodiment of all that was 
good and true. Whatever noble qual- 
ities might be lacking in his character, 
her fertile imagination readily supplied, 
and her faith in him was bounded only 
by the imperfections of humanity. It 
would be a pleasure for us to paint him 
in the drapery of absolute perfection 
which the novelist throws around his 
hero, but as we have to deal with the 
sterner realities of life, we must say 
that, with all his noble qualities, he was 
by no means exempt from the frailties 
of humanity. 

Easily flattered, his good resolutions 
were often liable to be betrayed by his 
vanity; and this was a weakness which, 
of all others, he, in common with the 
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rest of our sex, would scorn to acknowl- 
edge. 

About three months after Kate had 
promised to be his wife, a new and 
beautiful star appeared in the fashion- 
able circles of the city. Miss Nellie 
Grayson was a native of Richmond, 
and was now making a long-promised 
visit to her aunt who at this time re- 
sided in K She was small in 
stature and slender in form, with a clear 
complexion and deep blue eyes ; light 
brown curls clustered around her white 
forehead and covered her shoulders 
with their luxuriance; her rose-bud 
mouth was filled with pearly teeth, and 
her red lips were always wreathed with 
smiles. The young physician was 
boarding at Mrs. Thornton’s when her 
beautiful niece appeared, and he did 
not feel that it was either his duty or 
inclination to fly from the presence of 
this beautiful vision that had burst so 
suddenly upon his view. Placed in the 
same family circle, their acquaintance 
rapidly progressed and could not fail to 
be agreeable to both parties. To do 
Miss Grayson justice, she was entirely 
ignorant of Frank’s engagement, and 
therefore had no scruples in exerting 
all her powers to please. 

While Harrison reasoned to himself 
that he could not avoid her presence, 
without absolute rudeness, and surely 
Kate had confidence enough in him to 
care nothing for his slight attentions to 
the beautiful stranger. Miss Elbridge 
called upon the young lady, at Frank’s 
request, and invited her to become a 
frequent visitor at her father’s house. 
This invitation was cordially accepted 
by Nellie, and Harrison often accom- 
panied her to the home of his fiancee. 
Poor Kate could not fail to perceive 
the painful contrast between her own 
plain face and the bewitching loveliness 
of the stranger, but although she knew 
that Frank greatly admired the fair 
Virginian, she resolved that the green- 
eyed monster should find no place in 
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her bosom, and, while treating the young 
lady with the greatest cordiality, she 
scorned to watch her lover for signs of 
disloyalty. 

Young Harrison soon found that it 
required less mental effort to make 
himself agreeable to Nellie, than to 
either direct the course, or follow and 
fathom the thoughts, of Kate Elbridge, 
and he became every day more deeply 
fascinated by the beautiful stranger. 
Perhaps he did not intend to prove dis- 
loyal to Kate, but he allowed himself to 
become so much interested that it was 
hard to break the chain that bound 
him. Kate could no longer blind her- 
self to the true condition of affairs, but 
she was too proud to either reprove his 
inconstancy or plead for his love. She 
treated him, however, with a cool civil- 
ity, that deeply wounded his vanity, and 
stung his haughty nature to the quick. 
One day she was sitting dreamily be- 
neath the shade of the magnificent 
multiflora, that covered the veranda 
with its large clusters of fragrant roses, 
when Harrison suddenly appeared be- 
fore her, and without prefacing his 
question with any formalities, he sud- 
denly demanded, 

“Kate Elbridge, do you love me?” 

Her pride was instantly armed by his 
abruptness, and, raising her dark eyes 
to his, she haughti!y replied, 

“T probably love you as much as you 
deserve.” 

His lip curled at an answer so little 
calculated to produce a “ cessation of 
hostilities,” and he mockingly said, 

“Pray, what have I done to offend 
the morbid sensibilities of my fair 
fiancee ?” 

“Ask your own heart,” was her me- 
chanical reply. 

“Kate Elbridge, if you no longer 
care for me it is high time that our 
foolish engagement was broken ; I have 
no wish to compel you to keep your 
faith with me if your heart is not in the 
bond.” 


“Very well, sir, you are free,” she 
replied, in the same measured tones, 
and unable longer to endure the pain- 
ful scene and control her own feelings, 
she abruptly left him and fled to her 
own room. 

It would be difficult to analyze the 
feelings of Harrison as she vanished 
from his sight. Certain it is, however, 
that the examination of his own heart, 
which he then and there conducted, 
was far from producing a satisfactory 
result. His self-love was by no means 
flattered by a candid review of his own 
conduct during the last few months. 
He still felt for Kate Elbridge a rever- 
ential respec®that no other woman had 
any power to awake in his bosom. He 
knew that but for his own imprudence 
she would have been as true to him as 
the devoted Greek to his country’s pal- 
ladium, but he endeavored to banish 
his unpleasant reflections by saying to 
himself that it was better so, for he was 
never worthy of her. He did not seek 
her presence again, but soon after 
offered himself to her fair rival, and 
was accepted. Nellie Grayson insisted 
that their future home should be Rich- 
mond, regardless of the fact that the 
Dr. had already a fine practice estab- 
lished in K , and that his interests 
would be consulted by remaining. 

Frank consented to go, partly more 
by her importunities, and perhaps his 
willingness was enhanced by a desire to 
avoid the presence of Kate. They were 
quietly married one lovely morning in 
the early autumn, and in an hour after- 
wards were being rapidly borne towards 
the home of the bride. So they passed 
out of Kate’s world and left her in her 
loneliness —left her to the long bitter 
work of unloving. Pity it is that in this 
world of ours, this slow martyrdom is 
oftenest given to the purest and noblest 
natures. Pity that the rankling wound 
must be concealed by joyous smiles and 
cheerful songs. But there was too much 
of the Elbridge blood in Kate’s veins to 
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allow her to weep long over the betrayal 
of her fondest hopes. She bravely took 
up anew the burden of life, and if her 
own pilgrimage was lonely and sad, she 
was none the less a ministering angel 
to the wants of others. Her mother’s 
health failed soon after, and the invalid 
required her constant care. No atten- 
tion- that watchful love could suggest 
was wanting to restore a beloved parent 
to health and happiness, but in vain. 
Mrs. Elbridge passed gently away from 
the scenes of life and was laid down to 
rest amung the flowers she loved so well. 
Surel: the heritage of life was a sad 
bequest to the stricken girl, the flowers 
of her pathway were crtshed ere she 
gathered them, or inhaled their rich 
perfume. Still she looked through the 
dark clouds that shrouded the sunlight 
of life from her view, and lo, beyond 
their dreary portals still gleamed the 
bow of promise. In her hour of need 
she leaned firmly upon that never-failing 
Friend who drained to the dregs the cup 
of human agony that we might drink 
the wine of immortality — who wore the 
crown of thorns that we might win the 
roses of Paradise — who set the crimson 
seal upon Calvary’s brow that we might 
stand upon the glory-crowned hill-tops 
of Eden restored. The years went by 
and still her daily life gave a record of 
self-sacrifice —of high-toned principle 
and moral worth. She received other 
offers of marriage, but they were kindly 
and gently declined, while to her father’s 
happiness and the good of those who 
needed her care she consecrated her 
life. * * * ~ om * 

The election of Mr. Lincoln to the 
Presidency was the signal for a revolt 
long contemplated in the Southern 
States. The fires of secession ran wild- 
ly through the South and the maddened 
populace tore down our sacred flag and 
threw the banner of the serpent to the 
breeze. The earthquake throes of rev- 
olution trembled beneath the mountains 
of Tennessee and the thunders of revolt 
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shook the foundations of State govern- 
ment. The patriot blood of his ances- 
tors burned in the veins of G. W. El- 
bridge and from almost every rostrum 
in Tennesse rung the clear notes of a 
voice that was never chained with the 
fear of man. Other loyal men followed 
in his footsteps and for a while they 
held the State from the gulf of secession. 
But the reign of terror turned the quiv- 
ering scale and Tennessee followed in 
the wake of South Carolina. We need 
not depict the scenes that followed, for 
in all minds still live the fresh memories 
of those dark years of blood. While 
our hearts still ache for brothers slain, 
we care not to live over again the dread 
details, * =* * © f @ 

One evening during the month of 
January, 1862, while Kate Elbridge 
was enjoying a quiet hour reading in 
her own room, she received a summons 
to the parlor, and going down immedi- 
ately, she found herself, without a mo- 
ment’s warning, in the presence of 
Frank Harrison. She hastily sum- 
moned all her self-control, and if she 
appeared somewhat agitated, her visitor 
was certainly no less so. After a few 
formal words of greeting, he said : 

“T have been conscripted into the 
rebel army, and we are ordered to rein- 
force Fort Donelson; a Federal attack 
is expected there. I might have gone 
before as a surgeon, but I could not 
give my services to the enemies of my 
country, and now that I have been more 
than suspected of loyalty I must go as 
a private, and a conscript. Ah! if I 
could only reach the other side, I could 
fight with a will under the old flag. My 
wife is dead and I have no children, so 
there are but few ties to bind me. But 
Kate (if you will allow me to call you 
by the old name), I could not go without 
seeking your presence once more. I 
may never return; the chances are 
surely against it, and in view of this 
solemn event you must allow me to con- 
fess the one great error of my life— 
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the wrong that I have done in the years 
that are gone, when! broke the faith that 
I had plighted to you. My wedded life 
was anything but happy. I very soon 
learned, what I might have known be- 
fore, that the sole merit of my wife was 
her beauty — but she is gone and I will 
not recriminate the dead. If years of 
suffering and bitter repentance could 
atone for my fault, I should stand before 
you free from sin. But I could not go 
to face death upon the field without ask- 
ing your pardon for wrecking your 
earthly happiness.” 

He stood before her awaiting her re- 
ply —that care-worn man with his eyes 
dim with tears, could it be possible that 
this was the Frank Harrison of a few 
years ago, with his proud bearing and 
cheerful face? She hesitated only a 
moment, then, laying her hand in his, 
she said frankly : 

“You were forgiven years ago.” 

Eagerly he grasped her hand and 
fervently responded : 

“God bless you, noble girl, I knew 
you would not withhold your forgiveness, 
and now I must bid you good bye, per- 
haps forever.” 

A moment more and he was gone. 
Soon after came the battle of Fort Don- 
elson, and while Kate rejoiced with her 
father that the Stars and Stripes were 
coming nearer, she scanned the lists of 
killed and wounded with an anxiety she 
had not known before; under the cap- 
tion of “ missing” she found the name 
of F, Harrison, and again he was dead 
to her, but his memory left no pang so 
bitter as that of his voluntary desertion 
in the past. * * * General Grant 
was sitting’in his tent the morning before 
the final attack upon the fort— after 
the desperate attempt of the rebels to 
cut through the lines, when an orderly 
brought in word that a deserter from 
the ranks of the foe was anxious to 
speak with him. Grant consented to 
see him, and the result of the interview 
was that valuable plans and information 
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were given the General, which greatly 
facilitated the capture of the Fort. 
Grant did not forget the loyal southern- 
er who had braved so much peril for the 
Stars and Stripes, and he was not only 
given an opportunity to fight in the 
Union ranks, but was placed in a posi- 
tion where bravery and faithfulness 
would insure a rapid promotion. In 
the fearful struggle that followed, no 
braver arm than his fought in the ranks 
of right or carried the banner of free- 
dom to the heart of the rebellion. 

We need not recapitulate the sad his- 
tory of the loyalists in East Tennessee. 
Mr. Elbridge was finally thrown into 
prison, with other brave souls who had 
steadily maintained their integrity to 
the country of their birth or adoption. 
Although prostrated with disease, his 
daughter was not allowed to minister to 
his wants or even to visit his cell. Find- 
ing that all of her entreaties were un- 
availing, and that she could be of no 
service to him, poor Kate fled from her 
persecutors, and no one knew whither 
she had gone. Her father was soon 
after released and allowed to go North, 
but she did not learn the fact until 
a long time afterward. She, who had 
always been reared in luxury, was forced 
to brave alone the cold winds of pov- 
erty, and to labor with her own delicate 
hands for her daily bread. But those 
dark days were limited by the hand of 
mercy, and when the banners of free- 
dom waved in the golden light of vic- 
tory, the mountains and vales of Ten- 
nessee echoed back the songs of triumph. 
Mr. Elbridge and his daughter came 
back from their long banishment and 
sought their old home in the city of 
K . The house was still standing, 
though considerably injured, but the 
beautiful trees and rich flowers were 
either greatly marred or entirely de- 
stroyed by the ruthless hand of war. 
It was a lonely scene to those who were 
only accustomed to its old-time beauty, 
but they immediately undertook its res- 
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toration, and Kate found health and 
inspiration in her cheerful labor while 
aiding with her own hands in the culti- 
vation of the soil. She was thus busily 
engaged one morning, in her plain dress 
and garden gloves, when the gate opened, 
and looking up, she saw a gentleman 
wearing the uniform of a United States 
colonel coming towards her. It was 
against her principles to faint under 
any circumstances, else she would surely 
have fainted now, as she recognized the 
features of Frank Harrison. It did not 
take him long, however, to satisfactorily 
explain his presence. And there, in the 
garden where they had passed so many 
happy hours, he told her again the story 
which, though old, is ever new—the 
story that Adam first told to Eve, far 
away in the world’s fresh morning, among 
the bright flowers and fragrant breezes 
of Eden—the story that man has told 
to woman ever since, and which is as 
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sweet and solemn, as all-consecrating 
and all-comprehending now as when it 
was first whispered under skies which 
no storm-cloud had ever darkened. Mr. 
Elbridge was not so forgiving as Kate, 
and at first he sternly refused to sanc- 
tion this second betrothal; but moved 
by his daughter’s entreaties, and greatly 
conciliated by Harrison’s bravery and 
loyalty, he finally gave them his bless- 
ing. 

Ere long there was a quiet wedding 
at the old homestead, and as the bride 
and groom looked down the solemn 
aisles of the future, they felt that they 
were better prepared to meet the reali- 
ties of earth than in the days of the 
past. And to-day they are standing side 
by side in the ranks of life, passing 
their bright days in quiet happiness and 
gratitude to the Giver of all good, whose 
kind hand has finally led them to the 
green valleys and still waters of peace. 


HOW AND WHAT TO READ. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


N a page or two I want to say some- 
thing to the world of readers that I 
hope will read the Western Monruty. 
As, for instance, what it is, indeed, to be 
a true reader, and then how I shall 
know a true book when I see it. And 
in doing this I will ask my reader first 
to consider what it really is to read a 
book. 

A man or woman is sent into this 
world fitted for the expression of some 
great truth in nature, or life, or re- 
ligion. Their education and experience 
point to that purpose. After many 
years, and much labor, and deep emo- 
tion, they find expression through a 
book. The best there is in their mind 
and heart they pour into that, and give 
it to the world. I devour the book if 
it happens to be sweet to my taste, and 
then think I have got the good of it. 


No such outrage on the deep, holy laws 
of life is ever permitted. I can only 
get the good of such a book, in its full 
perfection, by some such process as 
that in which it was given. It must 
break on me, little by little, as it broke 
on the man that made it. My mind 
must be as thoroughly roused to read 
it as his mind was to write it, and then 
I may consider myself fortunate, if 
after as long a time as it took the 
writer to fill his work, I can exhaust it. 
I speak of books which are full, not of 
those in which we crack the nut to find 
only a worm and some dust. The read- 
ing of a real book must cost what it 
comes to; no man can be deadheaded 
on the way of knowledge and inspira- 
tion, or, if he seem to be, it is still de- 
clared that the line will not be respon- 
sible for his life. What you get by 
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devouring the best book that was ever 
written is, only at the best, a crude re- 
sult, that may do you more harm than 
good. 

And what true reader does not know 
very well, that this idea and the facts of 
the case are one; that coming again 
and again to the greatest and best 
books, and reading them year after 
year, with a loving heart and earnest 
mind, we still find them unexhausted 
and inexhaustible, growing always better 
and better, opening lights and meanings 
we never suspected, and refreshing us, as 
we read them, with a finer aroma and 
strength than they could ever give to a 
rude and hasty snatch at their contents. 

It is no superstition that makes our 
Bible just what it is to millions of sim- 
ple folk, and keeps them reading it all 
their days, to their infinite delight. 
Because, as Thomas Carlyle has well 
said, “In the poorest cottage is one 
book wherein for thousands of years 
the spirit of man has found light and 
nourishment, and an interpreting res- 
ponse to whatever is deepest in him, 
and in which, for the eye that will look 
well, the mystery of existence reflects 
itself.” Within all our theories of the 
inspiration of the Bible is this one great 
fact, that it is the book in which 
prophets and apostles, saints and mar- 
tyrs, poets and psalmists, and the crown 
and glory of them all, Jesus Christ, 
have found their expression. The 
things are there that they waited and 
watched for, and worked and fought 
for; that surged and stormed through 
their souls, or entranced them like the 
words and music of heaven. And so 
one man shall come to this book and 
read it through, with a lexicon and 
commentary at his side, and then say: 
The Bible! why bless you, I know all 
about it; I have read it through— 
every word of it. I devoted months to 
that one purpose, and now, while I will 
not say but there are fine things in it, 
the whole impression I got was not 
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good. It is a crude, harsh book, sir, 
except the gospels; not the thing to 
make you feel better at all. 

But now, that very man will take 
Dante, and Shakspeare, and Goethe, 
and linger over them with unspeakable 
reverence, and find them always open- 
ing into new wonder and beauty, and 
will tell you it is a shame and sin to 
their genius and inspiration to rush 
through and devour them raw. Philip 
Doddridge, great scholar and good man 
as he was, as he was writing his com- 
mentary and came to some passage 
that would not open to the inward 
sense, for all his scholarship, and yet 
was evidently locked into life and full 
of pregnant meanings, would post 
away to a clear-headed and pure- 
hearted old peasant, who had no other 
book but this Bible, and had read this 
through his whole lifetime, watching 
and waiting for its light and inspiration 
to break on him, bit by bit, and the old 
man could almost invariably lift the 
great doctor out of his perplexity. 

How did he do it? He gave his life 
to find the meaning, as David, and 
Isaiah, and Paul gave theirs, to ex- 
press the thought. He believed the 
book was from heaven, therefore he did 
not dare to rush through it as we rush 
through a railroad dinner. He watched 
and waited for its meanings to come 
out and shine on dark mysteries and 
heavy troubles, or glories and joys, 
that were one with the experiences out 
of which, at first, they were born. 

But, then, this pre-supposes that the 
books we read, are informed and filled 
with a strong and wholesome life, that 
will assimilate kindly with our own life, 
and make us always stronger and better; 
for there are books that are as sweet as 
honey to the taste, or, rather, I ought to 
say to some tastes—that we can read 
with a lingering fondness and ever-grow- 
ing appetite, and seem to thrive on and 
think we feel better for. But that acts 
as those subtle poisons act I have heard 
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of young peasants taking, in some parts 
of Austria, to make them look bright 
and rosy. The thing is done, but you 
have to make the drug always a little 
stronger to save yourself from a sudden 
haggard homeliness, and then you either 
die suddenly from an over-dose, or find 
yourself old, at any rate, in your prime. 
And there are other books that stimulate 
just as wines stimulate, of which you 
can sip slowly, lingering over them, and 
feeling the glow and glamo of their 
spirit, to be aware, presently, .aat they 
are losing their power, and you want a 
fiercer fire and will have it. In that 
very remarkable book, “London Labor 
and London Poor,” I remember the 
uniform testimony of the wretches who 
carry on their criminal trade in vile 
books there, is, that their best cus- 
tomers are well-dressed old gentle- 
men. For there is a delirium tremens 
and madness of the spirit, as there 
is of the nature, but with a still more 
horrible ending. And there are books 
that we can read as a man will take 
opium; that will seem to relieve our 
pain and shut out our desolation, and 
bring great visions of what looks like 
heaven; only the desolation that fol- 
lows is always more unutterable, and 
the nature is bruised and broken by its 
fall, exactly according to the elevation 
it has dreamed it attained ; 
“ Hurl’d headlong, flaming from the etherial sky.” 
Now, to read books of this character 
slowly, and make them your closet 
companions, is only the more certain 
ruin, sinful and shameful, and woful as 
it is, to those who will go against con- 
science and devour such books. If 
they are not devoured by them, there is 
a hope that the thing will turn them so 
sick in their souls as to cure them for- 
ever of the vice, and so far there is an 
end. Itis bitter bad either way; but in 
this slow, leisurely, lingering assimila- 
tion of the poison, there is time for it to 
find the minutest channels of life, and to 
fill them full of death and hell. And, on 
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the other hand, there are books in great 
plenty, which you may devour greedily 
and in any quantity, that will probably 
do you no harm at all, except to take 
up invaluable time, and prompt all 
thoughtful persons to ask, with the wise 
old Scripture, Will a man fill himself 
with the east wind?—books in which, 
whatever poor measure of good grain 
the author may have managed to grow, 
or borrow, or steal, is amplified, as when 
children pop their corn, so that you can 
always eat but never be any better— 
the beaten syllabub of book nurture, 
that is only to real books what sea-foam 
is to the sea. I think a man need not 
fear any harm in devouring this sort of 
book in any quantity, except the reflec- 
tion that he has been a fool. Naught 
to naught can never make the least 
fraction of one. 

It is also to be remembered that there 
is such a wide difference in the intel- 
lectual constitution of different men, 
that, except as to the worst and best of 
books, it is neither easy nor safe to say, 
these you must not touch and those you 
cannot neglect. Who has not known 
one to whom milk was like poison, and 
another just as inhospitable to meat; 
one nature to which an egg was a stone, 
and another that regarded a fish as a 
serpent. And so we have all wandered 
endlessly over the old proverb about 
the meat and the poison, and this man 
and that. 

There is some such quality in our re- 
lation to all but the very best and worst 
book, that holds me back when I try to 
divide them. These perhaps, are too 
bad to bless, as those are too good to 
ban. I would not dare to burn much 
of Swinburne; and, if he is going to 
write much more like his late poem 
called “1866 and ’7,” I would not dare 
to endorse all of Tennyson. 

Which brings me to the sure criterion 
by which we all are to judge, first of 
what, in the vast store of books in this 
age, is bad for us, then of what is good 
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for us. And these are among the sure 
criterions to me, of a bad book. If, 
when I read a book about God, I find 
that it has put him farther from me; or 
about man, that it has put me farther 
from him; or about this universe, that 
it has shaken down upon it a new look 
of desolation, turning a green field into 
a wild moor; or about life, that it has 
made it seem a little less worth living 
on all accounts than it was; or about 
moral principles, that they are not quite 
so clear and strong as they were when 
this author began to talk; then I know 
that, on any one of these five car- 
dinal things in the life of a man, this 
relation to God, to his fellows, to the 
world about him and the world within 
him, and the great principles on which 
all things stable center, that, for me, is 
a bad book. It may chime in with 
some lurking appetite in my own na- 
ture, and so seem to be as sweet as 
honey to my taste, but it comes to bitter 
bad result. It may be food for another. 
Ican say nothing to that. He may be 
a pine, while lama palm. I only know 
this, that in these great first things, if 
the book I read shall touch them at all, 
it shall touch them to my profit, or else 
I will not read it. Right and wrong 
shall grow more clear; life in and about 
me more divine. I shall come nearer 
to my fellows, and God nearer to me, or 
the thing is a poison. It is no matter 
to me where I find the book, Faust, or 
Calvin, or Carlyle, if any one of these 
cardinal things is the grain and grist of 
the book, and that is what it comes to 
when I read it, I am being drugged and 
poisoned, and the sooner I know it the 
better. I want bread, and meat, and 
milk, not brandy, or opium, or hasheesh. 

Or let the book discuss, as so many 
do now, especially in poetry and fiction, 
the powers and passions of our common 
nature and the perplexities we are 
landed in through their aciion — and as 
I read let me find that the spirit of what 
I am reading tends to rouse those good 
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servants but bad masters, the passions 
that are within me, and to give them 
the mastery over principles; or, in the 
relations of our life, to make those rela- 
tions less sacred between the man and wo- 
man, and start those perplexities, which 
in their solution, are far more often the 
skeleton keys that pick the guards of 
virtue than the immovable bolts that 
keep it. These are not good books to 
me. They may be sweet as honey 
to the taste; generally they are, but 
they bring a dreadful bitterness at 
last as they lie rank and loathsome in 
the soul. This is the feet of clay to the 
golden head of Enoch Arden. 

And those are bad books, that in his- 
tory set up any divine rights of kings 
and rulers over the commonwealth of 
the people, or teach that the more the 
people have to do with their own con- 
cerns the worse it is for them; or be- 
moan the advancing and opening age as 
less hopeful than the past; books that 
excite and inflame my mind, but do not 
bring me to my feet and set me to work; 
books that fill me with splendid dreams 
of what I will do some day, and paralyze 
my hand toward the humble work of 
this day; this whole great world of 
books is bad for me. I am not to let 
them have dominion over me. But, as 
Milton has said, “I must have a vigi- 
lant eye how they demean themselves, 
and if they are proven evil, I must con- 
fine, imprison and do sharpest justice on 
them, as malefactors; for books are not 
dead things,” he continues, “but do 
contain a potency of life as active as 
that soul whose progeny they are.” 

And so, in touching what books are 
good and must be read, these shadows 
must help me to my light. Common 
fame about a book can do something to 
guide me in my reading; very little, 
though, for the Gospels must have been 
denounced for some centuries, in the 
literary world, as the most thoroughly 
infidel and dangerous books afloat. Crit- 
icism can do something, but not much, 
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while most of the journals can be bought 
up at tariff prices to print any sort of 
notice. It is also a fine, subtle certainty, 
that a dear friend trusts to, that if there 
be a good new book the report of it is 
sure to get round to him before the year 
is out, so that he is never uneasy for 
fear he may miss one. These things all 
help us, but the proof of the book is 
still in the reading. 

If the book be of religion, and brings 
God nearer to my heart and life; if it 


Tae Fatiey.—When I see and hear 
of the sisters around me who have 
sinned and suffered—fallen through 
their love—I wonder if God allots to 
them the same punishment He inflicts 
upon their destroyers? Does He close 
the gates of heaven upon them, saying, 
thou hast stained the mantle of thy 
purity, and art not fit to enter here? 
or, will He not say, come, thou wronged 
and sorrow-stricken one, enter into 
peace? He knows of hours of suffer- 
ing, of prayer and repentance, and will 
not pass them by. 

I do not include women who sin for 
the sake of doing wrong, or those whose 
love of dress, and whose inability to 
procure it in an honest way, leads them 
on to crime, for they seldom repent; 
but to those who give the last proof 
demanded of an idolizing and unselfish 
love; who brave the world’s scorn to 
please him who is “all in all” to them, 
I refer. Do not blame them that they 
listened and fell. Ah, little do you 
know of the agony, the torture, the 
self-abasement, the natural desire to do 
right; and, if their love triumphed, do 
not censure that their strength forsook 
them. A woman is strong to endure, 
and battle with the world and fate; but 
when eyes she loves look fondly into 
hers, and when a voice, whose every 
tone is melody to her, breathes words 
of tenderness into her ear, ah, then she 
is a very child. Conscious only of 
obeying his will, she plunged into the 
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be of humanity, and brings me nearer 
to the heart and life of man; if it be of 
philosophy, and makes this universe 
glow to me with a new grace; or of 
metaphysics, and brings me more truly 
to myself; if it be poem or story, ad- 
venture or history, or biography, and I 
feel that it makes me more of a man, 
more dutiful and sincere and trusty — 
then, no matter who wrote it, and what 
men say about it, the judgment is set 
in my own soul. 


gulf of infamy. Call it what you will 
—madness, idolatry, idiocy—you can- 
not make it more than truth. Heap 
upon her every form of scorn and con- 
tumely; hurl at her every epithet of 
shame and ignominy, you cannot make 
her feel her own degradation more 
keenly. She knows a shadow has 
fallen upon her—a shadow broad and 
long —blacker than the coffin’s pall. 

On her must fall all the blame; she 
must suffer for both. With head bowed 
down to the very dust, she goes through 
the world, 

“ A fixed figure for the scorn of time 
To point his slow unmoving finger at.” 

How long must this state of things 
continue? The answer rings out with 
startling emphasis: So long as women 
refuse to bestow upon their “fallen sis- 
ters” one feeling of sympathy, sorrow 
or compasion. 

If each one of the women who, 
through their “ Revolution” and their 
“ Sorosis,” prate of the wrongs of 
women, their “restraints,” etc., were to 
go into the streets of our cities, and re- 
deem from vice and misery just one poor 
fallen creature, they would do more 
toward mitigating the wrongs of women, 
and to elevate themselves, perform more 
real charity and earn more solid enjoy- 
ment, than they could ever obtain by 
voting, officiating as officers, or by un- 
sexing themselves in any way, end 
usurping the the world-old prerogatives 
of man. A Womay. 





SUFFRAGE. 


BY 8. M. 


REPUBLICAN government is 

founded on the consent of the gov- 
erned. Acquiescence in eXisting rule, a 
passive submission to the powers that be, 
obtains in monarchical governments; 
but the free consent of the people gov- 
erned, the running together of their wills 
in making the laws, organic and statute, 
and in choosing officers to administer 
them, characterizes a republican govern- 
ment. A truly republican government 
isone in which all the people have an 
equal voice in the choice of legislators 
to frame laws, and of judicial and ex- 
ecutive officers to enforce them. Our 
own Government approximates this 
standard more nearly than any other, 
and is becoming more perfectly re- 
publicanized by the more general and 
equal distribution of power among the 
people. The general diffusion of knowl- 
edge, by schools, the press, and the mar- 
velous facilities for intercourse and the 
transmission of news, by steam and 
lightning, have made it impossible for 
individuals to attain such colossal repu- 
tations and wield such autocratic power, 
as in the earlier days of the republic. 
As intelligence increases and the masses 
are lifted up to a higher mental and 
moral stature, the proportions of our 
great men seem less huge and over- 
Not that they are not 
equal to those of former times; but 
they seem relatively smaller, because 
the disproportion between the masses 
and their leaders is yearly lessening. 
And this assimilation is due, not to the 
diminished stature of our great men, 
but to the growth of the common 
people. And it is well for the cause of 
republican government that it is so. 
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shadowing. 


BOOTH. 


Webster, Clay and Calhoun waned in 
reputation and influence, in the zenith of 
their intellectual power, because the 
people, waked to self-consciousness, had 
grown in knowledge and self-respect. 
They were the oracles of their times, 
but they made no lasting impression 
upon the age, and left no enduring mon- 
uments behind them. They had great 
ambitions, but no high moral pur- 
pose. Webster, “the God-like,” turned 
his back on freedom in the Senate 
Chamber, on the ides of March, and, 
crowning an honorable public life with 
infamy, for the promise of the Chief 
Magistracy, fell, to rise no more. Clay, 
the silver-tongued, chased the Presi- 
dency for a life time, and failed. Cal- 
houn, balked of presidential honors, 
strove, for a quarter of a century, to 
constitutionalize slavery and build up 
a slave empire; but his labors brought 
down the whole slave fabric in ruins 
upon his own scarcely turfed grave, and 
led to national emancipation by organic 
law. Neither Jefferson nor Jackson, in- 
carnations of the one-man power in our 
Government, could be repeated in the 
present age. Frank Blair’s assumed 
fear, that General Grant will make 
himself dictator and grasp at imperial 
power, is the wildest fantasy. Were he 
to attempt such a liberticide, the Re- 
publicans would be as prompt as their 
opponents to put down both the usurp- 
ation and the usurper. General Grant is 
strong, simply because he has done the 
country essential service, and, by his 
simplicity, modesty, integrity and di- 
rectness of purpose and action, meets 
the public wish. The moment he ceases 
to represent the popular will, and sets 
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up his own authority above the consti- 
tution and laws, he will become as weak 
as water, and fail as miserably as his 
immediate predecessor. 

The people have been in advance of 
their rulers in every movement to 
bring the Government into more per- 
fect harmony with Republican princi- 
ples. This was strikingly manifest 
during our late war for national integ- 
rity. They bore the Government upon 
their shoulders, pressing it forward to 
more decisive and vigorous action, from 
the storming of Fort Sumter to Lee’s sur- 
render. Slavery, which had been an 
anomalous and disturbing force in the 
Government from its organization, had 
mustered its armed champions to divide 
the Union and establish a new govern- 
ment, whose corner-stone was the right- 
fulness of human bondage. The Fed- 
eral Government undertook to put down 
a rebellion for the supremacy of sla- 
very, by upholding slavery itself, and 
the Secretary of State publicly pro- 
claimed this purpose, by assuring the 
crowned heads of Europe, that, what- 
ever might be the issue of the war, it 
would not change the status of a single 
human being. And the people waited 
on their rulers, by petition, remons- 
trance and suffering for almost three 
long, weary years, till, as in the plagues 
of Egypt, under the judgments of God 
for oppression, there was scarcely a 
household in which there was not one 
dead, before the President issued the 
proclamation of freedom which arrayed 
four millions of slaves, the public senti- 
ment of the civilized world and the 
moral forces of the universe on the side 
of the Federal Government, made the 
triumph of the Union cause absolutely 
certain, and the success of the Southern 
Confederacy morally impossible. For 
slavery was the vitalizing element of 
the rebellion, and, when i¢ perished, the 
days of the rebellion were numbered. 

After emancipation by constitutional 
amendment, the political status of the 
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freedmen became a practical question 
for the consideration of the Govern. 
ment. Should they be admitted to all 
the rights and privileges of citizenship, 
political as well as civil, or should they 
constitute a separate and special class, 
without political rights, nominally free, 
but politically serfs, an inferior and de- 
pendent race, at the mercy of the supe- 
rior and governing class? The chief 
obstacle to their enfranchisement was 
the prejudice of race, born of slavery, 
And this was strong, North and South, 
just in proportion to the pro-slavery 
spirit of the people. The whole genius 
and spirit of the constitution demanded 
universal suffrage, and the logic of ne- 
cessity was stronger than the spirit of 
caste. And so, after three more years 
of delay, and the utter failure of every 
other plan of reconstruction, Congress 
authorized the rehabilitation of the se- 
ceded States, on the basis of suffrage 
for all the male citizens of those States 
who had not forfeited their rights by 
the crimes of perjury and treason. 
And to-day, suffrage is guaranteed, by 
constitutional provisions, to all male 
citizens over twenty-one years of age, un- 
tainted with crime, in all the recon 
structed States. In the New England 
States, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnne- 
sota, no discriminations are made at the 
polls on account of color or race. In 
New York, colored men worth $250 are 
entitled to vote. In all the remaining 
States, which were members of the 
Union previous to the war, colored men 
are denied the right of suffrage. In 
some of these States the initiatory 
measures are about being taken to en- 
franchise colored men by constitutional 
amendments, and all invidious distine- 
tions at the ballot box, on account of 
color, will be abolished as soon as it can 
be accomplished by constitutional forms. 
This would, doubtless, be effected by 
State action in all the States, except 
Delaware, Maryland and Kentucky, with- 
in a decade. 
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But public opinion and the public in- 
terests cannot brook this delay. And 
now, that all decent excuses for denying 
political rights to the colored race have 
been taken away by the abolition of 
slavery, they demand that the anomaly 
of political serfdom, in a republican 
government, shall be abolished in the 
speediest constitutional manner. And 
in obedience to public sentiment, Gov. 
Boutwell, of Massachusetts, has pro- 
posed, in the House of Representatives, 
an amendment to the United States 
Constitution, prohibiting any State from 
denying or abridging the right of any 
citizen to vote, except for crime, and 
giving Congress authority to enforce 
this provision. He has also introduced 
a bill for a law, giving all citizens, irre- 
spective of color, the right fo vote for 
President and Vice President, Members 
of Congress, and of the State Legisla- 
ture. The amendmentshould positively 
affirm the right of every citizen to the 
ballot, as well as prohibit the States from 
denying this right. If adopted and 
sent to the State Legislatures speedily, 
impartial manhood suffrage would be- 
come the law of the land, in the first 
year of Grant’s administration. 

I have offered no proof, except the 
character of our Government, of the 
right of the colored man to suffrage. 
There needs none. He is a man, and 
that is all there is to be said about 
it. When slavery perished, all the frame 
work of slave legislation and the judi- 
cial decisions built upon it, and all the 
liabilities and disabilities of slavery 
were swept out of existence, by the dis- 
solving breath of freedom, and the 
emancipated slave stood up a man—a 
Jree man —with a just claim to all the 
rights of a freeman. To deny this isto 
deny that ours is a republican govern- 
ment, whose charter of power is the 
consent of the governed, whose vital 
principle is the equality of all men be- 
fore the law, and whose whole genius 
and spirit are opposed to all aristocra- 
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cies and class distinctions. The United 
States Constitution knows nothing of 
caste, or color, or race. Purified from 
all taint of slavery, it spreads its pro- 
tecting wgis equally over black and 
white, high and low, rich and poor. The 
weakest and humblest may invoke its 
guardian care and avenging rod, and the 
mightiest must yield to its behests. 

The colored man has all the attributes 
of a man—hopes, fears, joys, sorrows, 
loves, hates, passions, temptations, ca- 
pacity for pleasure and pain, inward 
conflicts, aspirations for a better life, 
boundless possibilities, everything which 
belongs to humanity—and by virtue of 
his manhood, of his responsibility to 
law and of his obligation to sustain the 
Government by his treasure and blood, 
he has the same moral right to a voice 
in the administration of the Government 
as the whitest citizen, or the dignitaries 
who make and execute the laws at our 
state and national capitals. 

There is no protection for a man like 
the ballot. 
eignity, and makes him the peer, in 


It invests him with sover- 


governing power, with his fellow men, of 
whatever race, or parentage, or condi- 
tion in life. It not only inspires him 
with self-respect, but it compels law- 
makers, judges and presidents to respect 
him, for they know that he holds their 
political destiny in his hands. His vote 
makes and unmakes them. No class 
of men, with the ballot in their hands, 
need fear the enactment of invidious 
laws, for they have power to change 
laws and law-makers at their will. And 
no class, deprived of the ballot, ever 
enjoyed the protection of just and equal 
laws. To disfranchise a man is to de- 
grade him, to diminish his self-respect, 
and place him at the mercy of unprin- 
cipled and rapacious legislators. And 
every man needs the ballot for his own 
protection. His rights are not safe 
without it. Nor is the government safe 
with a large class of disfranchised citi- 


And the discords 


zens under its rule. 
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and anarchy prevailing at the South, 
to-day, owing to the unwillingness of 
the hitherto dominant class to accord 
to the colored race equal political rights, 
is a striking illustration of this truth. 

The ballot box is the safety valve and 
regulator of republican government. 
It is the natural outlet of all discontent 
with bad laws, the forum where all public 
questions are discussed and settled, the 
many-voiced tribunal where final judg- 
ment is pronounced upon public mea- 
sures and public men. It is an impar- 
tial tribunal, where every elector has an 
equal voice, and from its decision there 
is no appeal. There is no excuse for 
riots, mobs, seditions, insurrections and 
rebellions, where all men have the ballot. 
Whatever reforms or changes are needed, 
however radical and sweeping, can be 
effected peaceably and bloodlessly at 
the polls. The ballot substitutes the 
law of reason for the law of force. It 
is stronger than armies and wiser than 
senates, for it embodies the strength 
and wisdom of a whole people. It is 
safer than the laws of Congress, or the 
decrees of courts, for it revises them by 
the light of experience in the spirit of 
patriotism. Congressmen may be venal 
and judges accept gifts, but a whole na- 
tion cannot be bribed to its own undo- 
ing, till it is corrupted beyond reforma- 
tion or redemption. The ballot is revo- 
lution constitutionalized, and, like the 
changes in nature, working in harmony 
with established laws, is noiseless, peace- 
ful and salutary. 

There have been various propositions 
to restrict suffrage to men possessing a 
certain amount of property, or ability 
to read and write. 

To disfranchise the poor is either to 
treat poverty as a crime, or to punish 
men for their misfortunes, and to with- 
hold the protection of the ballot from 
the class that most need it. For the 
rich tan protect themselves. It is to 
make one’s political rights depend on 
the vicissitudes of fortune. It is to di- 
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vide the people into rich and poor, the 
governed and the governing classes, and 
to create an aristocracy in fact, if not 
in name. It is to ordain the govern- 
ment of the whole by a part, and make 
a part equal to the whole. No such 
policy as this can prevail without 
changing the character of our Govern- 
ment. To apply the property test to 
colored citizens, and not to whites, 
would be a still further departure from 
republican principles, by making color, 
and not manhood, a qualification for 
full citizenship. 

To permit none to vote who are una- 
ble to read and write, would sadly di- 
minish the present number of voters, 
and the advocates of this plan do not 
propose to disfranchise any who are 
now electors. But it would be mani- 
festly unjust to continue the right of the 
present illiterate voters to the ballot, and 
exclude a similar class from the polls, 
hereafter, on attaining their majority, 
on the ground of theirignorance. The 
safety of the Republic is the supreme 
law, and if an ignorant voter endangers 
the Republic, why not strike at the heart 
of the danger at once, and exclude all 
ignorant men from the polls? But 
would this remove the danger? Would 
it not be still more dangerous to have a 
large class of citizens excluded from all 
political rights and treated as aliens and 
enemies? Could we afford thus to vio- 
late the fundamental principles of re- 
publican government, that it is founded 
on the consent of the governed, and 
that those who pay taxes and bear arms 
to support the Government should have 
a voice in its administration? Is it not 
better to try the educating and elevat- 
ing power of the ballot, in connection 
with free schools, a free press and a free 
gospel, to make them good citizens and 
bind them in perpetual allegiance to 
the Government, than to place them, by 
disfranchisement, in the condition of 
serfs, and tempt them, if not force them, 
by distrust and degradation, into a po- 
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sition of disloyalty and hostility? They 
are to remain with us, and form an in- 
tegral part of the Republic. Shall we 
make them friends or enemies ? 

Knowledge is a good thing in itself, 
but it is not the only, nor the highest, 
qualification for good citizenship. It 
is not a substitute for honesty, loyalty 
and patriotism. It may be perverted 
to the basest and most treasonable ends. 
It was the educated classes of the South 
that inaugurated and maintained, on so 
many bloody battle-fields, the wickedest 
and most inexcusable rebellion known 
in history. It was the Vallandighams, 
and Clay Deans, Chauncey Burrs and 
Seymours of the North, who gave the 
Southern conspirators aid and com- 
fort. And it was the illiterate colored 
men of the South, bond and free, and 
their kindred of the North, who were 
loyal throughout to the Government and 
the Union. Surely dark-skinned loyal- 
ists are better citizens, and more deserv- 
ing of trust, than white-livered traitors. 
And it would be a great national wrong, 
as well as a dangerous experiment, to 
reinvest unrepentant rebels, filled with 
hatred to the Government and loyal 
people of the country, with the rights 
of citizenship, and not secure to the 
loyal race of colored citizens, many of 
whom periled their lives for the Gov- 
ernment, the sacred right and invincible 
shield of the ballot. 

The ballot, if I have truly stated the 
principles of republican government, be- 
longs to every citizen of mature age, 
guiltless of crime, as a right. It is not 
something which the Government may 
bestow or withhold at pleasure. It be- 
longs to the category of inalienable rights 
defined in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, as “the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness,” and is the only 
sure guaranty of those rights. The 
rights of all are endangered while the 
rights of one are insecure. If the Gov- 
ernment may disfranchise one for his 
poverty, another for his want of learn- 
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ing, and another for the color of his skin, 
it may invent excuses for disfranchising 
the great body of voters, and confine 
suffrage to the office-holders and their 
immediate retainers. If it canot pro- 
tect the equal rights of all, it can guar- 
anty the rights of none. It is not the 
business of the Government to confer 
rights upon the people, but simply to 
declare their rights and protect them. 
Shall the thing formed dictate to the 
power that formed it? Republican gov- 
ernment is of the people, by the people, 
and for the people —the whole people — 
and any other theory perverts it to an 
aristocracy and leads to despotism. 

It is no answer to say that this has 
not been the practice of the Government 
—that a large class have been treated 
as political outlaws, who, in the lan- 
guage of the late Chief Justice Taney, had 
“no rights which white men were bound 
to respect.” It was because slavery had 
polluted the temple of freedom, seized 
the reins of government, and poisoned 
the fountains of justice. In the first 
years of the Republic, colored men voted 
in North Carolina, New Jersey, and one 
or two other slave States. But, under 
the rule of the Slave Power, the Govern- 
ment was rapidly drifting into an odious 
oligarchy, in which all offices and emol- 
uments were held by the tenure of fealty 
to slavery. The slaveholders held every 
federal officer, from President to tide- 
waiter and light-house keeper, like the 
lords of feudal times, in complete vas- 
salage to their own interests. They 
enacted cruel and inhuman laws to re- 
tain their slaves in bondage, and com- 
pelled Northern freemen, under pain of 
fine and imprisonment, to become their 
slave-catchers. In all this goodly land 
of ours there was practically not one 
foot of territory consecrated to freedom— 
not one rood of free soil over which the 
slave-catcher might not pursue his vic- 
tim, as the hunter pursues the ravening 
wolf, to captivity or death. And the 
fugitive-slave act—that legalized mob 
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law of the Slave Power— was vitalized 
by the breath of juries and enforced by 
the decrees of courts, till in all our 
broad land, from the Lakes to the Gulf 
and from Ocean to Ocean, not an inch 
of ground could be found which was 
not mortgaged to slavery—not a spot 
large enough for the sole of a man’s 
foot‘could the eye of Omniscience dis- 
cover, over which the egis of the law 
was spread to protect the rights and 
liberties of the people. Not only was 
there no temple of Freedom and no city 
of Refuge for the slave, but there was no 
immunity for the persons and liberties 
of the free. We might any of us be 
enslaved on the oath of a slave claim- 
ant, or be fined and imprisoned for per- 
forming an act of charity, in obedience 
to the dictates of humanity and the law 
of the living God. 

The spirit of freedom met the spirit 
of slavery right here in deadly encoun- 
ter for the permanent possession of the 
Government. It was revolution meeting 
revolution—the moral power of the bal- 
lot against the logic of the pistol and the 
bowie-knife—the spirit of liberty against 
the law of brute force, and the issue of 
the contest was whether this country 
should be “all free or all slave.” The 
people rescued the Government from 
the clutches of the slaveholders, tram- 
pled their armed legions in the dust, 
blotted out slavery and the slave code 
from our statutes, and proclaimed “lib- 
erty throughout all the land, to all the 
inhabitants thereof.” They established 
the supremacy of the Declaration of In- 
dependence as the fundamental law of 
the land, as part and parcel of the United 
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States Constitution—as it always had 
been —underlying and permeating the 
whole, and proceeded to conform their 
legislation to its principles and spirit. 
And now it only remains for Congress 
and the people to go one step further, 
and, by a Constitutional amendment, 
ordain impartial manhood suffrage by 
organic law. 

Is it objected that most of the argu- 
ments I have adduced in favor of uni- 
versal suffrage for men apply with equal 
force to the enfranchisement of women? 
That is no fault of mine, but of the facts 
and arguments which cluster thickly on 
every side, and are patent to all who 
have eyes to see them. I know of no 
objections or obstacles to such enfran- 
chisement,save the indifference of women 
and the opposition of men to the meas- 
ure, and these, formidable as they now 
seem to many, will be overcome in due 
time. 
manhood suffrage, for which the people 
are now ripe, for the consummation of 
a measure for which they are not pre- 


I cannot consent to postpone 


pared, and for which the great majority 
of women themselves neither ask nor 
wish. Iregret that it is so, for I know of 
no valid objection to suffrage for women, 
and we need their restraining and hal- 
lowing influence at the polls. But time, 
patience and well-directed efforts will 
secure to them this right. It is the 
next great reform, the success of which 
will make our Government a more per- 
fect reflection of the popular will, and 
bless humanity, by purifying the foun- 
tains of our legislation and jurispru- 
dence. 
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ACADIA: THE LAND OF THE MAYFLOWER. 






BY MRS. M. L. RAYNE. 





“We bloom amid the snows.” 


HERE is no country, perhaps, in 

the civilized world of equal im- 
portance, which is so little known out- 
side of its own boundaries, as Nova 
Scotia. Ask the first American you 
meet where it is, and he will tell you 
“in Canada;” an Englishman would 
say, unless he had been there, “in Aus- 
tralia,” and at the hub of knowledge, 
some learned Professor, with his brain 
stored with Greek roots, would gravely 
assure you that it was in New Bruns- 
wick, and you will actually have as much 
trouble in locating it properly as in find- 
ing Captain Kidd’s buried treasure. 

Nova Scotia, or New Scotland, is one 
of the Provinces of British North Amer- 
ica, and is situated on the eastern side 
of the North American Continent, and 
connected with the main land by an 
isthmus six milesin breadth. It is sepa- 
rated from the neighboring province of 
New Brunswick by the Bay of Fundy, 
an arm of the Atlantic Ocean, cele- 
brated for its remarkable tides. Those 
living always within the tame, monot- 
onous view of the placid lakes which 
bound our western vision, can form no 
idea of the grandeur, the magnificence, 
of that wondrous tidal force, which 
rears its mighty crested head sixty feet 
above the level of the sea, racing past 
the rocky shores like some fearful de- 
stroying power; with the thundering 
roar that, like a giant bass, underlies 
the great volume of water, moving along 
like a ponderous living wall. 

Acadia, the place was first named, by 
the French. It was of this place Long- 
fellow wrote, in Evangeline, “ This is the 
forest primeval.” It was ceded to the 


English in 1813, and ever since has 
been under British dominion. 

Halifax is the capital; an old-fash- 
ioned place, with its houses of a sub- 
dued mouse color, with none of that 
American dash and magnificence which 
characterize the United States, but 
with a great deal of solid comfort 
lying perdu under its strata of old 
fogyism. A quaint gabled, picturesque 
old town, flanked by the finest harbor 
in the world, where the Union Jack 
proudly rides at anchor; nay, where the 
flag of every nation on the earth is un- 
furled to the breeze —a town insignifi- 
cant enough to look at, but rich in 
historic association, peopled with repre- 
sentatives of all parts of the world, and 
defended by a Citadel bristling with sol- 
diers, as if the whole place were a lump 
of gold in an antique setting, to be 
guarded at the point of the bayonet. Cit- 
adel Hill and the Navy Yard, Province 
Building and Dalhousie College, are 
points of interest to all strangers. 

The presence of the military keeps 
the place always gay. It is somewhat 
demoralizing, too, for their manners are 
better than their morals; but the gay 
plumes and red coats of the soldiers are 
very attractive on the foggy streets. 

A week’s travel from Chicago, forty- 
eight hours distant from Boston, the 
Province of Nova Scotia offers many 
inducements to the tourist; a salubrious 
climate — bracing sea air—a good fish 
diet — cool days in summer and glorious 
sleighing carnivals in winter — girls 
with a bloom on their cheeks that cannot 
be rubbed off— hardly by time, and the 
right hand of hospitality everywhere; 
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less magnificence, but more home com- 
fort, than can be found anywhere else, 
and a rare, rich character, developed by 
a blending of English and Scotch na- 
tionality, in the person of a ripe Nova 
Scotian. 

The government is an off-shoot of the 
British home power. It is administered 
by a chief executive officer appointed 
by the Queen. There is an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Council, and 
a House of Assembly, consisting of 
members elected every four years by the 
counties and townships. Its acis are 
decisive upon the authority of Great 
Britain. The judicial court represents 
that of the mother country. Law is 
administered in the most solemn and 
pompous manner, consequently there 
are fewer of the petty cases which fill 
American courts. The population of 
the Province is 350,000. It is now 
united with Canada, New Brunswick 
and Cape Breton, as a dominion, the 
seat of government being at Ottawa. 

The climate of Nova Scotia is partic- 
ularly salubrious. It is never very 
warm. There is a bracing freshness 
about the air even in the middle of July, 
that makes a blanket comfortable at 
night, and mingled with this is the fra- 
grant piquancy of the salt water breeze, 
which roves at will over the country. 
Then, there are the great forests of pine 
and hemlock, freighting the air with 
their elixir of life. The forests of Nova 
Scotia are dark and dense; pines tall 
and spreading with the weight of years, 
spruces and birch trees, and an under- 
growth singularly free from venomous 
reptiles or hurtful animals. The moose 
roams there at will through some sea- 
sons of the year; but hunting is a 
tempting sport, and moose steak a de- 
cided luxury, so parties are always out, 
in the winter, in pursuit of the noble 
game. The English officers are very 
fond of the sport, and hire Indians or 
Negroes as guides to show them where 
the best can be found. They go through 
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a great deal of imaginary hardship to 
capture their game, but it is in reality 
quite tame sport. The hunters make 
the most of it, however, and occasionally 
succeed in shooting each other or them- 
selves. I remember once a party went 
out to hunt a moose, which had eluded 
capture for innumerable seasons. It 
was bullet proof, and one of the hunt- 
ers, taking the advice of his guide, 
sought the counsel of an old Indian 
sibyl, who, for a consideration, gave him 
a crooked sixpence with which to try his 
luck. He loaded his rifle with it, fired 
and killed the old stag, who had about 
a pound of lead imbedded in his skin, 
without even appearing to be the worse 
of it. 

The Indians have a birch bark call, 
to represent the voice of the female 
moose. It is singularly sweet and shrill 
and easily lures the male within the 
hunter's range. 

Catching smelts in early spring by 
torchlight, is another favorite sport. 
The rivers at such times look grandly 
beautiful—the tide flowing swiftly — 
the dusky guides holding aloft the flar- 
ing torches—the rest leaning over the 
side of the boat, intent upon the long 
handle of the scoop net they hold, and 
which they soon bring up filled with the 
tiny shining fish, glistening like silver, 
while on the outer edge of the group lie 
motionless canoes, packed with young- 
sters, boys and girls, listening and watch- 
ing the fun. 

The Stewiacke river, a branch of the 
Shubenacadie, is one of the most beau- 
tiful rivers in the Province. The tide 
flows from the Bay of Fundy into the 
Shubenacadie, thence into the Stewiacke, 
where it has become subdued, and does 
not come in higher than ten feet. It 
is a very interesting sight to watch. 
There lies the river between its high 
green banks, fringed with willow; the 
water as tranquil and blue as the clear 
sky overhead, and the small canoes of 
wood or bark, and larger boats, safely 
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moored to the stakes driven in on the 
shore. There is a distant rushing 
sound—a faint mirage passes over the 
water like the essence of a sigh; then 
a long rippling roll — the boats dance up 
and down, and swing out to the length 
of their ropes, a loud crash of falling 
waters, and like a flash the sea horse has 
raced’past ; the banks have disappeared, 
the water is red and muddy, and flow- 
ing swiftly in circles and eddies, and 
running up stream, and the boats ride 
high, but so securely, that the Indian 
papoose strapped to a board, and tucked 
under the seat of one of the canoes, to 
await its mother’s return, does not 
awaken. 

When the water rises to its highest, 
it is still, for a brief time, before the tide 
turns. It is then so easy to cross a 
river that often a child’s hand will pad- 
dle the light canoe over. There is no 
regularity to the rivers; they run 
straight through a village, and then, 
turning abruptly, thread their way 
through soft, emerald meadows, where 
the bending willows touch hands across. 
No flowers grow on the banks, or at 
least very few, for the soft, rank marsh 
mud is obnoxious to their bloom, but 
rare shrubs, filled with the nests of sand 
peeps and swallows, bend and sway 
above the tide; holes similar to gopher 
holes in this country, are seen all along 
the banks, made in the solid mud. 
These are filled with swallows. The 
sand peep will attract your attention by 
a loud, piping noise, and will run with 
every appearance of a broken leg or 
wing, limping distressfully. When you 
have sympathetically followed it for half 
a mile or so, it will suddenly fly away, 
and leave you at a safe distance from 
its nest. 

At the time of the tide, the net, 
which is strung across the banks, re- 
ceives the salmon as they go down to 
the mouth of the river. The water is 
sometimes almost alive with them, at 
certain places. I remember once, when 
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crossing in a small canoe, a huge fellow 
made a leap into the air and came 
down into our boat, when we imme- 
diately secured him. At low water 
they are speared; but it is regarded 
by fishermen as an illegitimate sport, 
something like snaring deer. 

The smelt is the first fish which 
comes after the ice; then the gaspea- 
reaux, a fish the size of a herring, and 
with a fine, white flesh, and one bone; 
then the salmon, which comes with the 
June fire-flies and the wild strawber- 
ries; and after them, an infinite variety 
of cod, haddock, mackerel, shad, etc. 

Traveling through the country roads, 
we perceive a dense smoke rising to 
the tops of the pine trees, and, upon 
examination, find a family of squatter 
Indians, dwelling in a birch bark tent 
or camp, as they call it there. No 
romance can make heroes out of them. 
They are dirty, lazy and thievish, and 
prefer to live as they do. The Mic- 
Macs are quite numerous, and have a 
settlement of their own somewhere 
among the Rawdon Hills, in another 
part of the Province, where they actu- 
ally live in frame houses. Their gover- 
nor or chief, Goreham Paul, was much 
respected, and combines many of the 
best qualities of a white man with the 
savage instincts of his race. They had 
a white woman named Mary Paul, 
whom they had raised and adopted; 
who would never marry among the 
Indians, nor live among the whites. 
She retained the prejudices of her own 
people among the surrounding influ- 
ence of her adopted friends. 

Nova Scotia is famous for her coal 
mines—large and valuable, but indif- 
ferently worked; for her iron and lime- 
stone, and her valuable and extensive 
fisheries, of which the exports are 
enormous, and for her great marine 
advantages. She is proud, too, and 
justly so, of the eminent men, of en- 
terprising character, whom she has 
given to the world, Samuel Cunard, 
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once a poor boy, then a studious youth, 
anon the developed man who gave to 
the Ocean its first complete line of 
steamships, and who has retired now as 
Sir Samuel Cunard. General Beck- 
with, the great and good soldier, who, 
maimed and wounded in the battle 
of Waterloo, turned his attention to 
Christianity, and, among the lowly 
people of the Swiss valley, expiated in 
deeds of love and kindness the unbe- 
lief of his early years, and became a 
missionary of the Cross in his old age, 
receiving from the King of Sardinia 
the Legion of Honor for his noble ac- 
tivity in Christian service. Edward 
M. Archibald, at one time British con- 
sul to New York; Judge Marshall, the 
zealous advocate of the temperance 
cause; Sir James Cochrane, chief jus- 
tice of Gibraltar; Capt. Parker, the 
brave, daring young soldier; Judge 
Haliburton, known the world over as 
the humorous author of “Sam Slick;” 
Joseph Howe, the great political leader 
of the Liberal party, and hundreds of 
others. I must not forget Donald Mc- 
Kay, who, if of Scotch people, belongs, 
by birth and education, to Nova Scotia; 
since he whittled his first ship out-of a 
pine shingle with his jack-knife. The 
great shipbuilder acquired his fame 
there. The great Republic was one of 
his triumphs; but he can build as com- 
plete a small ship as any man in the 
world. A great many brilliant naval 
and military heroes have emanated 
from Nova Scotia, of whom she is ten- 
derly proud. In the wilds of Africa, 
the sultry depths of India, on the Cri- 
mean battle fields, in far distant coun- 
tries, among heathen barbarians, as 
are numbered in living ranks and in 
soldiers, missionaries, teachers, her sons’ 
silent graves. 

There are six thousand Nova Sco- 
tians in Boston; we may safely aver 
that there is twice the number in New 
York. In Chicago there may be five 
hundred. They are clannish; but they 
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do not bind themselves into societies, 
or seek each other, and, being ex- 
tremely reticent of their nativity, and 
betraying it by no peculiarity of speech, 
as foreigners do, they pass for citizens 
bred and brought up under the Ameri- 
can flag. Yeta true Nova Scotian is 
more English in his tastes and habits 
than your native born Briton. He 
sees the idols and institutions of his 
mother country through the romantic 
haze of distance; he accepts every na- 
tional prejudice and peculiarity as his 
especial birthright, and becomes an 
autocrat upon the outskirts of a mon- 
archical government. And he never 
gets over it. He may be the citizen of 
a republican government, fight for it, 
die for it; but threaten the flag he was 
born under, or dare to uncrown, in 
speculative ideas, the monarch he once 
gave allegiance to, and the British lion 
glares at you through his threatening 
eyes, and he does another loyal deed 
for the country he adopts, to convince 
you it was only the mark of his birth 
which you caught a glimpse of. 

I will close this article with a brief 
summary. Halifax, Truro, Pictou, An- 
tagonishe, Windsor—these are noted 
places. There are the beautiful valleys 
of Cornwallis and Horton, the Acadia of 
which poets love to sing. Here it was 
Evangeline dwelt. Here the innocent 
French people, with their simple ways, 
“Dwelt in the love of God and of man; 
Alike were they free from fear that 
reigns with the tyrant and Envy— 
the vice of republics.” The old French 
dykes still exist, and it is not so very 
long since a farmer, plowing a field that 
had never been furrowed, fell stumbling 
through earth and stones into a rotten 
hogshead, empty to be sure, but which, 
upon being moved, disclosed rusted 
gold and silver coin, which had fallen 
through the chinks prior to the removal 
of treasure buried and resurrected by 
unknown hands. 

A hundred and a half miles in an- 
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other direction and we come to Truro, a 
pretty, pleasant village. There is the 
white academy, where the boys and 
girls of thirty years ago graduated in 
“reading ’riting and ’rithmetic.” The 
old Usher, with his stereotyped, “This 
way first class in geo-gra-phy” has 
been promoted since then into the Up- 
per Grade, and a tall, raw-boned stu- 
dent, with a Scotch accent and a world 
of knowledge in his nutshell of a head, 
has taken his place. The boys that 
fished in the brook, with crooked pins, 
are working out the hard problems of 
a life, in other lands it may be; and the 
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girls that curled their hair in paper and 
donned their freshest pinafores, to 
please them, are careworn matrons. 
But the rivers are as fair, the skies as 
blue, the wind goes sighing through the 
pine woods for its lost love, the Bell 
Bird tolls the hours, and the tiny, beau- 
tiful mayflower—Nova Scotia’s em- 
blem—peeps from the snow, fresh and 
white and fragrant, with as tender a 
bloom as when THEY blew the down off 
the dandelion to tell the time of day, 
or picked wild strawberries among the 
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EVOLUTION OR CREATION, WHICH? 


BY THOMAS CLARKE. 


T may prove interesting, as well as 
instructive, to inquire into a subject 
which is exciting the attention of the 
thinking portion of mankind, at this 
moment, and to attempt something to- 
wards the solution of a problem involv- 
ing the best interests of the human race. 
This is the problem of physical exist- 
ence, in the first place, involving the 
sources of all moral, social and political 
obligations, the solution of which is so 
essential to the happiness and repose of 
all well-organized minds. 

We shall be more fully convinced of 
this fact, when we reflect that the whole 
fabric of human responsibilities, on 
which our duties as men and citizens 
are predicated, must be violently shaken, 
perhaps eventually overturned, by re- 
taining the single postulate insisted 
upon by Comte and his school, founded 
on the dogma — for it is nothing more — 
that man, as well as the lower animals 
and plants, is a development from the 
monad, and nothing more. 

In order, then, to eliminate this pos- 
tulate from among the factors which 


constitute the sum of the problem before 
us, we must show satisfactorily that it 
does not belong there of right, and has, 
therefore, nothing to do with the genesis 
of that condition of things which we 
are now endeavoring to discuss. 

But, in truth, the onus probandi ought 
not to be imposed on us, but ought to 
rest on those who have introduced the 
above postulate without warrant, or even 
the appearance of truth or consistency. 
There is nothing in all nature, living, 
dead or fossilized, which can, by any 
torturing or possibility, supply the 
slightest grounds for such an assump- 
tion, or justify its use in any manner 
whatever. 

For a long time, the nebular theory of 
the solar system was insisted on, till the 
great telescope of Herschel, and the 
still larger one of Rosse, resolved the 
nebule into individual stars, and then 
Herbert Spencer comes out and says 
this is no proof that a nebulous condi- 
tion of the solar system never existed, for 
there has been time enough for all the 
nebulous matter to have taken the form 
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and substance of stars, so that no traces 
of the ancient chaos could be supposed 
to remain to this late day; but that the 
nebulous and vapory condition and ap- 
pearance of certain of the comets in- 
cessantly wheeling through our own 
galaxy, proves the truth of the theory 
beyond all doubt; and he asserts that 
these comets will, in process of time, 
be developed into perfect planets, mov- 
ing through slightly elliptical orbits, 
like our own earth and its sisters of 
our solar system. 

But this is begging the question, for 
how can we tell whether or no the exist- 
ing comets will ever be developed into 
perfect planets, since we have no means 
of ascertaining the fact, and astronomers 
are entirely ignorant of the uses or fune- 
tions of the comets, or what end they 
may subserve in the economy of nature. 

But, suppose we concede the truth of 
the nebular theory, what then? Does 
it necessarily follow that, because this 
earth of ours was once in a vapory con- 
dition, and became gradually cooled 
down to a temperature sufficiently mod- 
erate to admit of the growth of plants 
and animals, that the germs of both 
spring up spontaneously from the ground 
without any models or seeds, or that these 
models or germs could have survived 
the effects of that intense white heat 
which had converted a previously exist- 
ing solar system into one vast chaos of 
red-hot lava first, and then dissipated it 
through space in the form of an impal- 
pable and invisible airy fluid ? 

Neither Herbert Spencer nor Comte, 
nor Darwin, are hardy enough to main- 
tain this position, but they affirm that 
everything sprung, in the first place, 
from an organized monad. And what 
is that? Why, a monad or atom pos- 
sessing the germs of organized life, 
wisely adapted for the performance of 
certain physical functions not self-exist- 
ing or self-created, but the creation or 
subject of organization by some power 
external to itself. 
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Now, we fully agree with this view of 
the matter, so far; we think it at least 
highly probable that monads were or. 
ganized by millions through the very 
same creative power which brought man 
himself into being, but we go no further 
than this. We do not believe that mon 
ads have ever been developed into 
men, or even into plants, for if such a 
metamorphosis had ever happened, why 
should it not happen now? or why 
should it ever cease to happen? or how 
does it come to pass that all the monads 
have not been converted into perfect 
men and women long before this time? 
or, at least, how does it come to pass 
that the monkeys and apes have not 
been developed into men long since? as 
there was time enough for that change 
to have taken place, otherwise the pres- 
sent and past races of men, who are 
sprung from the same source, have been 
allowed to take some unfair advantage 
of their brothers and sisters, the apes 
and monkeys, and arrive at the de- 
sired manhood and womanhood prema- 
turely, to the utter confusion and aston- 
ishment of the unfortunate quadrupeds, 
who are still striving so hard to over- 
take their faster brethren. 

Again, when Herbert Spencer is asked 
whether he has ever seen or heard of a 
specimen of development from one ani- 
mal to another, or even from one 
species to another, he confesses no such 
thing, either living, dead, or fossil, has 
been seen by him or anybody else; still 
that is no refutation of his theory, for 
the world is not all explored yet, nor all 
its geological treasures, and the wonders 
it contains, yet discovered, so as to en- 
able us to form a correct opinion on 
this subject; but that until such explo- 
ration is made, it may be well to hold to 
Mr. Spencer's theory, as the only rational 
explanation of existing phenomena, al- 
though he can only claim it as provi- 
sional, after all. 

But it may be asked, if these organ- 
ized monads cannot be developed into 
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vegetable and animal life, for what pur- 
pose have they been created so abund- 
antly, or what duty do they fulfil in the 
great store house of nature ? 

To this question it may be impossible 
to give a satisfactory answer, yet we may 
be permitted to offer a conjecture on 
the subject, whose truth or falsehood 
time only and close observation can 
prove, but which may serve to arouse 
the curiosity of thinkers on the subject, 
and eventually lead the way to further 
investigation and discovery. 

We were recently informed that a cer- 
tain M. Pouchet, of Paris, (France,) is 
attempting to solve the startling problem 
“whether animal life is an accident or 
a creation,” and “whether an animal, 
and even man himself, may not be gen- 
erated in a chemical laboratory.” He 
writes to a committee of the Academy 
of Sciences, who wished to examine into 
his experiments, thus: “I declare, that 
from whatever part of the globe I may 
take a cubic decimetre of air, and intro- 
duce it into a retort containing putres- 
cible liquor, the retort being hermetically 
sealed, from that moment this retort 
will be filled with living organisms.” 

Now, here is a fact plainly stated, of 
whose truth we have no doubt. It is 
not the fact we call in question, but the 
inference drawn from it; for this M. 
Pouchet tries to persuade himself and 
others that he has created those organ- 
isms, whereas he was simply the means 
through which they were born into actual 
life. The existence of these organisms 
has been proved by many experiments, 
not only in France, but in every civil- 
ized country in the world. Every vege- 
table infusion, under certain conditions, 
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contains them. They are contained in 
all putrescent and fervescent liquors, as 
the eels which may be seen by the naked 
eye in vinegar demonstrate. Some 
twenty-five years ago, Mr. Cross, of 
Bristol, (England,) discovered them in 
fints when subjected to the action 
of electricity; and, like M. Pouchet 
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claimed, in the paper which he read be- 
fore the British Association on this sub- 
ject, that he (Mr. Cross) had created 
them! It is needless now to say how 
silly and preposterous such an assump- 
tion seems to us. 

M. Pouchet, of Paris, and Mr. Cross, 
of Bristol, admit, indeed, some creative 
power, as concerned in the production 
of these organisms; but, then, they 
claim that creative power for them- 
selves, without telling us, or indeed 
seeming to know, the process by which 
the effect was produced. 

When an architect erects a building 
or a ship, or an artist creates a picture 
or a statue, they can all describe to us 
the minutest and most insignificant de- 
tails of the work done, and the plans 
and ideas according to which it was 
elaborated; but the gentlemen above 
named employ agents of which they 
know nothing, and, by seeming accident, 
an unexpected result has met their gaze, 
and lo, ina moment they became creators 
—imparters of organization, life and 
motion to the previously inert matter! 

But, now a few words with regard to 
the phenomena in question, the organ- 
isms of which we are speaking, and we 
shall close this portion of our paper. 
We will merely repeat what we have al- 
ready stated, that what we offer now is 
by way of suggestion and conjecture, 
and we wish it to be valued only at what 
it is worth. 

From the wonderful phenomena pre- 
sented to us by the microscope, and 
from other sources of investigation, we 
are inclined to the belief that our whole 
frame, fluids as well as solids, is built 
up of these sentient, living organisms, 
each separate part by monads appro- 
priate to itself; that we swallow a great 
many of these in our food and drink; 
inhale a great many into our system, 
through the lungs, from the atmosphere, 
and receive a great many through the 
pores of the skin; that they form the 
active, vivifying nutriment of the frame, 
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and when they have performed their 
functions, they are ejected by the various 
excretories, to be again distributed, like 
the types that have been used by the 
printer, into their appropriate places, 
ready for use at any future time when 
required. 

Let any one examine the granulations 
of new flesh that are forming during the 
suppuration of a wound; the points of 
these granulations seem alive, and this 
is called live flesh, to distinguish it from 
the rotten or decayed, and every por- 
tion of this flesh, whether nerves are 
visible or not, is extremely sensitive, 
and exhibits all the appearances of suf- 
fering pain and enjoying pleasure. In 
fact, it seems to contradict that old 
philosophical dogma, that two things 
cannot exist in the same space, at the 
same time; for every portion of the liv- 
ing animal of man or beast is pervaded 
with this subtle, sentient principle of 
life, motion and vital energy. How 
could this be, unless every atom were 
instinct with life and feeling ? 

But neither man nor the inferior ani- 
mals are, or can be, the architects of 
their own frames; on the contrary, they 
are even unconscious of their own exist- 
ence, as well as of its cause, until they 
are aroused from their death-like dream, 
by experience either of pleasure or of 
pain, or of both. 

The vast and teeming world of min- 
ute organized life only proves the sur- 
passing wealth and teeming bounty, as 
well as the exhaustless goodness of the 
Great First Cause; and if it were even 
possible for man to build up perfect ani- 
mal forms, by fitting in these living or- 
ganisms into their appropriate places in 
the structure, this would be no proof of 
his creative power, since he would find 
the material all ready created for his use. 
It would only prove, at best, that he had 
become skilled in animal architecture, 
and had mastered those laws of me- 
chanics necessary for his purpose, just 
as the builder moulds the rock into a 
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well-proportioned structure, or as the 
sculptor shapes the crude marble into 
the image of a god. 

But this is all very different from 
Darwin's theory of the monad, as we 
understand it; which according to this 
authority, is capable of being developed 
into the monkey or the man—and it 
differs also materially from M. Pou. 
chet’s theory of living organisms being 
created in a chemical laboratory, or de. 
veloped into the Homunculus, which is 
simply an old doctrine of the Alchemists 
revived, and doomed, like its predeces- 
sor, to merited obscurity and ultimate 
oblivion. 

In fact, these men might just as rea. 
sonably expect that a single stone or a 
brick could be developed into a palace, 
or that a small pebble of marble could 
assume the form and the grandeur of 
Phydias’ Jupiter, or the grace of Venus 
dei Medici. The constituent parts of 
any siructure are but atoms, when com- 
pared to the whole, but as the single 
atom which forms a constituent, per 
haps an essential part of the world, 
could never of itself grow into a world, 
so no part of anything, however essen 
tial it may be, can ever constitute the 
whole ; this 
dust” would not only “dance,” but it 


otherwise “universe of 
would grow into such a multitude of 
monsters as the earth could neither 
nourish nor endure. 

Men have labored under serious misap- 
prehensions, when they have attributed 
the changes in organic forms to other 
than their natural causes, which are in- 
variably to be found in geological and 
zoological adaptations to circumstances. 

No single instance of a metamor- 
phosis from one to another has ever 
been known to exist, or discovered in 
any geological or zoological specimen. 

Herbert Spencer himself acknowl- 
edges this. He says: 

“In a debate upon the development 
hypothesis, lately narrated to me by 4 
friend, one of the disputants was de- 
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scribed as arguing, that as in all our 
experience we know of no such phe- 
nomenon as transmutation of species, 
it is unphilosophical to assume that 
transmutation of species ever takes 
place. Had I been present, I think 
that, passing over his assertion, which is 
open to criticism, I should have replied, 
that as in all our experience we have 
never known a species created, it was, 
by his own showing, unphilosophical to 
assume that any species ever had been 
created.” [See his Development Hypo- 
thesis. | 

But it is acknowledged by Herbert 
Spencer, by Comte, and all the Posi- 
tivist school, that the existing phenom- 
ena of creation, or we shall say, of this 
solar system and all it contains, actually 
exist; and that they could only exist by 
what is called the development hypothe- 
sis, or by creation. If it can be de- 
monstrated that they do not exist by the 
development hypothesis, then itis proved 
that they exist by creation. 

Surely it is more philosophical to sup- 
pose that special creations took place 
once for all, though it was impossible 
for us or any created being to be present 
to witness the operation, than to sup- 
pose that metamorphoses have taken 
place, of which neither history nor geol- 
ogy, nor zoology, can furnish an account 
nor a specimen in the past, and of which 
observation can discover no trace in the 
present. Nothing can be produced to 
show that any such change ever took 
place; nay, observation tells us, that if 
any attempt is made in that direction, 
by the amalgamation of two distinct 
species, a third heterogeneous and ab- 
normal creature is the result, which is 
incapable of propagating its peculiar 
characteristics beyond its own exist- 
ence; and that type can extend no fur- 
ther, because the laws of nature are op- 
posed to it. Therefore, when two op- 


posing theories are candidates for our 
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suffrages, we shall be acting as true 
philosophers if we choose the more ra- 
tional, and that which is most in accord- 
ance with the known laws and phenom- 
ena of nature. 

This argument, also a posteriori, will 
be found to possess much weight. On 
the development hypothesis, the brute 
forces of nature are presumed, uncon- 
trolled by reason, to develop themselves 
into that which is reasonable, and con- 
sequently morally responsible. This is 
attributing to brute matter certain qual- 
ities of which it is entirely destitute. 
But we have morality and religion ex- 
isting among us, and therefore conclude 
that they have a real home and dwelling 
place on earth, and that this temple is 
to be found in the heart and soul of 
man. 

None of these qualities exist in matter, 
in the monad, in the monkey, or in.any 
of the inferior animals; but man is 
only a development from these, not dif- 
fering in essence but in degree, com- 
posed bodily and morally of the same 
material, and how then can he be ex- 
pected to excel them in virtue, in mo- 
rality, in religion? Whence did he de- 
rive that right, which he claims, of 
ruling over his inferior brethren, to use 
them at his will and pleasure, for the 
gratification of his own selfish desires, 
and what right has he to assume a 
proud dominion over them ? 

If space permitted, we should like to 
discuss this important question in all 
the lights of which it is susceptible. 
We have only been able, however, to 
present a phase or two, rather for the 
purpose of suggesting further thought 
on the subject, than with any view of 
ending the controversy, or of establish- 
ing a pet theory of our own. We shall 
feel quite satisfied, if what we have al- 
ready written shall have the effect which 
we proposed to ourselves in the begin- 
ning. 
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THE BATTLE ABOVE THE CLOUDS 





BY EUGENE TAYLOR. 





ESIDE the waves of the rolling river, 
Where the lightning arrows flash and quiver 
Along the dark breast of: the troubled stream 
Like the signal lights of a warrior’s dream— 
There stand the high peaks of the mountain throne 
Which the mighty tempest claims for his own. 
Tis here that he sits in royal power, 
With mantle of storm and kingly dower, 
To conquer with fear the wisdom of man 
And place it beneath his terrible ban, 
Where the towers and domes of Nature feel 
The mighty impress of the storm-king’s seal— 
There the foe hath brought his legions from far 
And clad the dark heights with symbols of war! 
The rocky peak of Lookout’s hoary brow 
A fearful diadem is wearing now. 
Cold is the crown of steel that is gleaming 
Where sabres flash in the sun’s bright beaming. 
But Grant’s proud armies are waiting below, 
And Sherman’s host will be hurl’d on the foe, 
While “Forward!” is borne through the Union lines, 
And the shout and cheer give answering signs 
That loyal hearts are impatient to share 
In the deadly strife that awaits them there. 
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See, Hooker is leading his mountain band 
O’er rocky steeps and hills of barren sand. 
Swiftly and surely the lines are sweeping 
O’er the rough ledges, where Time is keeping 
In solemn count the passing tread of years 
On dial cold, where neither hopes nor fears 
Can reach the rock-bound record of the Past 
While endless cycles of the ages last. 


From limestone cliffs the cannon voices rise 

Like rolling thunder through the vaulted skies; 
The heights are wrapt in smoke and clad in fire, 
As mountains burn beneath the lightning’s ire— 
For, far above the darkly-rolling cloud, 

O’er crimson rocks, with gleaming banners proud 
The charging columns force the dripping steel 
And place on Lookout’s brow a blood-stained seal. 
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My Room—And Something Else. 


As thunders roll from cliff to rocky steep, 





And gray peaks tremble to the echoes deep, 
“The blind old bard of Scio’s rocky isle” 

Would fancy the gods were warring the while, 

As o’er the tragic fate of Troy they fought 

When Themis every mystic warrior sought, 
“As o’er Olympus’ hundred hills she flies 

To summons all the senate of the skies.” 


But through the clouds, like a vesture parted 
Where angry lightnings have fiercely darted, 

We see our brothers’ waving battle-flag 

Floating in glory on mountain crag, 

And hear the deep notes of the parting gun 

That rends the cloud from Freedom’s burning sun, 
And flashes her rays of glorious light 

Through the breaking shades of the weary night. 


MY ROOM—AND SOMETHING ELSE. 





BY JOHN CREIGHTON WELDON. 





Y room is a parallelogram. Nature 
\ came very nearly making one out of 
the occupant, whom, but for my invin- 
cible hatred to my bad habit of digress- 
ing, I would like to describe for the 
amusement of my reader. Perhaps I'll 
do it yet. Meantime, my room has two 
windows, or, as Dr. Johnson would prob- 
ably have said, two fenestral apertures. 
The floor is covered over with what I find, 
by anological investigation, to be the fos- 
sil remains of what was once a carpet. 
But the pieces are as various in color 
as was the coat of Joseph when dyed 
in the blood of the kid. From all this, 
however, I draw a moral, because the 
constituent parts of this carpet remind 
me very strongly of the elements com- 
posing society, as they seem to have 
about as much affinity for each other 
as the aristocrat for the plebeian. 
There seems to be a cherished antipa- 
thy between them. There may be a 
collision, but never a coalition. With- 
out exactly wishing the latter, wise 
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statesmen try to prevent the former. 
In the social economy of my household 
affairs —roomhold —I have endeavored 
to do the same thing. On principle, 
therefore, I could not offend the aristo- 
cratic dignity of a Brussels strip, by 
uniting it to an ignoble rag patch. 
Accordingly, I have, from motives of 
policy, allowed the different pieces to 
remain at respectful distances from one 
another, and have only tried to main- 
tain a dependent but prudent connec- 
tion by filling up the intervening spaces 
with old newspapers. I’m fond of 
moralizing, so I infer that the paper 
resembles the middle-class of society 
—the link between nobility and ple- 
beianism. Descended from rags, and 
pressed by accident into a new sphere, 
it is above its origin and below its aspi- 
rations. It is the libra by which mod- 
eration determines the relative values 
of humility and human vanity. Again, 
a little political straining frequently 
shows that the social chain is not much 
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stronger than paper. Enough on this 


point. 

One day, when I had completed, as I 
thought, the harmony and unity of 
these pieces, I sat down, looked at my 
room, rubbed my hands together, ad- 
mired my ingenuity, and generously 
concluded that my successor would 
have a great deal more to be thankful 
for than I had, from the mismanage- 
ment of those who occupied the chair 
before me. It happens, for the most 
part, I believe, that men have a leaning 
to look favorably on their own produc- 
tions, and I hope no one will think me 
egotistical for saying that I applauded 
myself. But as regards such praise I 
am wont to be cautiously diffident, and 
would never have exposed myself to the 
charge of partiality had it not been that 
the accuracy of my judgement was con- 
firmed by the compliments of my peripa- 
tetic neighbors. They were great men, 
nevertheless. I mean my neighhors; 
for they could do the very thing which 
Horace, the Roman Horace, ridicules 
as impossible: Dare fulgorem et furmo 
—draw wuicut out of smoke. Many 
and many a time did the inexorable 
law of hospitality force me to look on, 
aye, and smile, too, while they were 
solving that problem by scientific ex- 
periments on my cigar box. Ah! eti- 
quette and politeness, what hypocrites 
you do make of men! How often does 
you’re welcome! mean begone! and yet 
what a malleable thing the wrath of 
man is! Presently it commences to 
boil, and foam, and chafe against the 
adamantine walls with which the code 
of ettiquette has surrounded it, and just 
as its dread jaws are opening to swal- 
low up the slender bark of Friendship, 
a wreath from Loria Flattery passes 
over its frowning brow and all becomes 
ealm! I think most people do, some- 
time or other in their lives, more or 
less, experience these transitions; for 
vanity is always ready to accept the 
praise, merited or unmerited, policy is 
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always ready to give. Like the Grecian 
hero, we all have our vulnerable part, 
and the arrow of flattery wounds us 
there. Maybe I have said enough on 
that, also. I return then, to the sub. 
ject of my room. 

On the following morning I admired 
my handiwork more than ever; it 
seemed perfect. With that conviction 
I left the room and went to my break. 
fast.. In passing along to the dining. 
hall, I drew a parallel between myself 
and Solon setting out into voluntary 
exile, after having constructed a grand 
political fabric for the Athenians, and 
bound them, by a solemn oath, to ob- 
serve forever the laws which he had 
had ordained for their social happiness. 
Solon was, no doubt, a very wise man; 
but time and circumstances bring about 
necessary changes, that put human wis- 
dom and providence to a very severe 
trial. The constitutiéns by which so- 
cieties are governed are often likened 
to a ship. The simile is appropriate 
and expressive. It means, rightly un- 
derstood, that the political architect 
must build laws on principles that shall 
enable them to float successfully upon 
the ever moving sea of human pas- 
sions, instead of constructing labored 
and clumsy moles, whose stubborn re- 
sistance only serve to increase the fury 
of the elements they attempt to control. 
In this much, then, Solon was not fault 
less; he took the perfections and the 
imperfections of his own nature for the 
measure of the perfections and the im 
perfections of other men’s natures, and 
concluded that the laws which would 
be sufficient to govern himself for his 
life would also be sufficient to govern 
the Athenians for all time. Now, a 
the sun revolves above our heads, pro 
ducing, in his course, day and night, 
summer and winter, so the social order 
revolves in our midst, producing, in its 
course, a like change in the aspect of 
and the constitution, 
to meet 


men’s actions; 
which is made with a view 
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these contingencies, is the ship which 
floats, and the one which is made with 
a view to resist and crush them, is the 
mole which sinks, and, sinking, creates 
a yawning whirlpool that swallows or- 
der. As men are unwilling to become 
immovably bound by the laws or cus- 
toms of their ancestors, so neither 
should they suppose that they are wise 
enough to enact laws that it would be a 
crime in their posterity to improve or 
abrogate, when a new condition of 
things has brought about new relations. 
Speaking by similitude, since govern- 
ments are made for the happiness of 
man, it would be a great folly, in legis- 
lators, to suppose the pilot must sail his 
vessel at all times on the same straight 
line, let the winds blow from what quar- 
ter they may. 

In ruminating over the actions of 
Solon (don’t forget, good reader, that I 
likened myself unto him a little while 
ago), I think he was not entirely with- 
out vanity in supposing that his coun- 
trymen could never find out a better 
order than that which he left them. 
When he returned to Attica, the peo- 
ple‘had almost forgotten him and his 
code. How different does the same act 
appear to self-love andenvy! No doubt 
Solon thought his system the best pos- 
sible that could be devised, but the 
Athenians thought otherwise. I thought 
like Solon in reference to the arrange- 
ments which I left in my room on going 
out to breakfast, but when I returned I 
found that Johannah, my servant, had 
inaugurated and completed a most radi- 
cal and sweeping revolution throughout 
my dominion. 
unity, created by the patient toil of 
hours, had been broken! 
and the harmony of my kingdom were 
turned into disorder and anarchy! The 
plebeian patches in one corner, and the 
aristocratic strips in another! Their 
mutual antipathies had been rekindled, 
and the consequences were visible 
enough. I merely said: “What have 


All was disorder; the 
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you done?—where are 
She said: “J burned them to light 
your fire.” It was useless to say any- 
thing. In that, I have often likened 
myself unto Newton. It is better to 
be mild and patient under great provo- 
cation, because the effects of a mis- 
take, or even of a deliberate wrong, 
are neither cured nor lessened by an- 
ger or harshness. So it is, I thought, 
with the greatest and the least, with 
the strongest and the weakest, works 
of man. The cause that we can- 
not see, or the very agencies that we 
look upon as too insignificant to be 
guarded against, spring up and carry 
them away. To the eye of the super- 
ficial observer, a bubble sometimes ap- 
pears to be a solid body, but whilst he 
is sagely extolling’ its durability, the 
breath of a child, in philosophic curi- 
osity, sweeps over it and it disappears. 
Thus, too, men who are called geniuses 
construct mighty, solid fabrics, and 
hardly have they sat down to admire 
the symmetry and massiveness of their 
creations, when a demagogue comes 
along, blows his breath against the 
structure intended to last for ages— 
down falls the edifice, and the materials 
are scattered to the winds! The popu- 
lar gods of yesterday are condemned 
criminals to-day. New divinities fill 
their niches; their statues lie flat upon 
the earth; the rope is placed around 
their necks, and gods and statues, 
dragged together, are hurled from the 
Tarpeian rock of popular fury into the 
Tiber of popular madness. Alas! that 
the historian’s task is — 

But, ah! what has history to do with 
myroom? I believe that is the subject 
with which I set out. 
and take it up again. 

As a matter of course it— my room — 


Let me go back, 


contains a book-case, which, in turn, pre- 
sents the convenience of three shelves. 
Two of them are empty. The third is 
filled with fifteen volumes. Fifteen vol- 


umes! I forget the name of the phi- 
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losopher who said, “J fear the man of 
one book.” Imagine his condition, if 
he had met a man with fifteen! A 
strange enough medley is my library, 
composed of “Ruinous effects of Read- 
ing Novels,” “Waverly,” “The Lives 
of the Saints,” “Blackstone,” etc., ete. 
Now, you may call this bad taste, or 
some other hard name; I call it variety. 
Iam “great” on variety. I carry this 
principle to its fullest extent in music. 
But my method of variation differs in 
most essential points from that of other 
musicians, who, as I understand, teach 
their pupils to sing the same song to 
fifty different airs. I don’t do that. 
Instead of singing the same song to so 
many strange airs, I make it a point to 
sing fifty different songs to the same 
air—“ Home, Sweet Home,” being my 
favorite. To give you an idea of my 
musical abilities, I may state that I’m 
a member of a parish choir, but am, at 
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present, enjoying a furlough of indefinite 
absence, since I undertook, one Sab. 
bath, to astonish the congregation by 
singing the Ora pro nobis peccatoribus 
to my favorite tune. The maitre de 
chant—that’s what they call singing. 
masters in France—told me that my 
style is too far above the taste of the 
age. I suppose it’s so. That’s the way 
with the world, however; it never knows 
how or when to appreciate genius. 

The ever-moving Johannah has again 
completed a most radical change in my 
roomhold, by destroying the remainder 
of this article, during my absence for a 
short period of time. Plunged into a 
Solon-like despair, I bring this desultory 
sketch to a termination, reflecting upon 
the degeneracy of the age in general, 
and the “revolutionizing” Johannah in 
particular. 

Cuicaco, January, 1869. 
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ATHENIAN AND AMERICAN SOPHISTS. 


BY JAMES R. BOISE. 


F the many original and striking 

views contained in that profound 
work, the History of Greece, by Geo. 
Grote, Esq., no one view perhaps is 
more interesting and novel than that of 
the Athenian Sophists. The litérary 
world had long ago settled down into 
an undisturbed and undoubting belief 
on this subject, so that the peculiar type 
of character denoted by the word Sophist 
seemed as fixed and distinct as the lin- 
eaments of the Phidian Zeus, or the 
proportions of the Parthenon. As no 
artist would now think of remolding the 
work of Phidias, so no writer thought 
of questioning the acknowledged attri- 
butes of the Sophists. They were an un- 
paralleled and incomprehensible union 
of all that was subtle, insinuating and 


specious, added to all that was rapa- 
cious, unprincipled, corrupt and cor- 
rupting. No other age than that of the 
Athenian democracy could have pro- 
duced them, and no other city than 
Athens would ever have tolerated them. 
Flourishing in the midst of a period 
when all the master works were pre- 
served and transmitted to posterity— 
when the features of all the great and 
good were cast in bronze or chiseled in 
marble, so that we of the present day 
are scarcely less familiar with their 
thoughts and looks than were their con- 
temporaries —the Sophists alone, con- 
spicuous as they were in their own day, 
have left behind them no durable monu- 
ments of any sort. Their writings, if 
any were even then in existence, have 
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all perished ; and their features have 
been suffered to pass away from the 
memories of men. Perhaps no artist 
was found competent to the task of em- 
bodying in marble the outward form 
and expression of such new and incom- 
prehensible psychological developments. 
Wicked themselves, and corruptors of 
other men, they have passed away, and 
no living being cherishes their memory. 
As in the case of individual men, when 
they have departed from among us, we 
recount their virtues and forget their 
vices, so with an entire age: the good 
are always embalmed in our memories, 
while we gladly suffer all thoughts of 
the bad to fade away from our recollec- 
tion. The very oblivion, therefore, which 
broods over the half-forgotten Sophists 
is another indication of their monstrous 
perversity. 

The honor of calling particular atten- 
tion to the grounds of these foregone 
conclusions belongs to Mr. Grote. One 
of his most striking characteristics as a 
historian, not less even than of the 
great Niebuhr, is his constant examina- 
tion of the reasons of our historic faith ; 
and the remarkable skill with which he 
conducts the process of examination — 
rigidly pushing aside all time-honored 
prejudices, and with the hand of a most 
expert anatomist dissecting the varied 
combinations of truth and falsehood, of 
probability and improbability—this con- 
stitutes a leading excellence of his great 
work. Itis by no means to be expected 
that all scholars will agree with him in 
all his deductions ; but all scholars will 
be taught a wholesome lesson of manly 
self-reliance by his example, and will be 
animated to renewed and more search- 
ing investigation of all the phenomena 
of ancient history. That strange prob- 
lem, the origin and existence of a class 
of men in all respects so anomalous as 
the Sophists, lies directly in the path of 
& Greek historian. From the examina- 
tion of this problem Mr. Grote does not 
shrink ; and pursuing his usual method, 
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he first investigates the question of fact— 
was there at Athens, in the time of 
Socrates and afterwards, a class of men 
possessing the attributes usually ascribed 
tothe Sophists? He does not, like 
Ritter and Brandis and Mitford, and in- 
deed most other writers, with facile be- 
lief accept the fact and then proceed 
merely to describe it, or perhaps, with a 
more philosophical air, to account for 
it; but he begins at a much more im- 
portant point. Before describing or ac- 
counting for a fact, he wishes to know, 
and wishes all his readers to know, what 
is the basis on which the alleged fact 
rests — what are the reasons for accept- 
ing it at all as a fact. Such are the 
elements which he casts into his power- 
ful crucible; and we can imagine that 
even Mr. Grote himself may have been 
somewhat surprised, when the process 
was completed, to discover the results. 
Certain it is, at least, that many others 
have been surprised. 

It becomes apparent, on a more care- 
ful investigation, that the opinions which 
have hitherto extensively prevailed re- 
specting the Athenian Sophists have 
been derived mainly from their pro- 
nounced enemies. Nay, more: that the 
bitterest invective of Aristophanes, or 
of Plato, stimulated possibly by jealousy 
and personal hatred, were it all to be 
accepted as unqualified testimony, would 
not warrant the ordinary description of 
the Sophists in modern writers. The 
discussion of Mr. Grote goes mainly to 
establish two points: first, that there 
actually existed at Athens no distinct 
class of persons, exclusive of the phi- 
losophers and orators, who were then 
called Sophists ; and, secondly, that those 
persons who are now commonly recog- 
nized as the leading Sophists, and con- 
sequently as types of their class, by no 
means taught those immoral doctrines 
which have commonly been attributed 
to them. In proof of the first point, 
Mr. Grote refers to the proper significa- 
tion of the word Sophist, which means 
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a teacher of wisdom, and which conse- 
quently would be applicable to all phi- 
losophers, rhetoricians and instructors 
of every class. He shows also that the 
word was actually thus understood and 
applied through the whole period of 
Grecian history. It was used as an 
epithet of Solon, Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, and of Isocrates; nor 
were there at that time any persons who 
especially claimed or repudiated this 
title. Both Isocrates and Quinctilian, 
while they accept the name as applica- 
ble to themselves, attempt to divest it 
of the odium which the writings of Plato 
had cast upon it. If we except the dia- 
logues of Plato, we seek in vain for the 
evidence that any separate class of men, 
distinct from the philosophers and rhe- 
toricians, was recognized in antiquity as 
Sophists; nor wi!l the intelligent reader 
of Plato, who understands thoroughly 
the history of the age, arrive at the con- 
clusion which has been so extensively 
adopted in modern times. 

On the second point, that the so-called 
Sophists were not immoral in their teach- 
ings, the reasoning of Mr. Grote is still 
more striking and cogent. Even Plato, 
the principal antagonist of his contem- 
porary teachers, the so-called Sophists, 
does not directly accuse them of im- 
moral doctrines, and the terrible satire 
of Aristophanes, in the “Comedy of the 
Clouds,” which has commonly been un- 
derstood as directed against the Sophists, 
is in reality aimed at Socrates and those 
whom we should now call the philoso- 
phers of that age. Nearly all extant 
reports of the lectures of the Sophists 
“inculeate excellent lessons of morality. 
The “Choice of Hercules,” which was 
the favorite discourse of Prodicus, as it 
is reported in the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon, contains a beautiful moral lesson, 
worthy of a place in the best school- 
books of this Christian age. If some 
questionable doctrines may have escaped 
from the lips of some of the Sophists, 
corrupt teaching in general is by no 
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means to be charged on all who were 
called by the same general name. 

Such, in brief, are the points in the 
reasoning of Grote. It is not necessary 
in this connection to present his reason 
ing more fully. It is scarcely to be 
supposed that all his conclusions are in- 
controvertible; but it has not yet been 
shown, and will probably with difficulty 
ever be shown, that his main positions 
are incorrect. 

Granting, then, that the name Sophist, 
in the time of Socrates and Plato, did 
not call up the same associations as it 
now does—that many of our former 
ideas on this subject may have been 
quite erroneous—the inquiry may still 
arise, were there not men*in Athens 
whose general character and whose pro- 
fessions may have warranted some of 
the opinions which have prevailed re- 
specting them in modern times? Who, 
in fact, were the Sophists, and what 
were they? Grote in his discussion has 
shown chiefly what they were not— 
what they did not do, and did not teach. 
It will perhaps not be unprofitable if we 
can point out some characteristics not 
merely negative, but positive — espe- 
cially if in so doing we may discover 
some types of character which have 
been reproduced in our own day, and 
which are still exerting substantially the 
same influence as formerly. 

But it may be said, just here, if Mr. 
Grote has shown incontrovertibly that 
there did not exist a distinct class of 
men recognized as Sophists, how can we 
institute any inquiry respecting them? 
We certainly cannot define the charae- 
ters of men whg never lived. Without 
charging any inconsistency on Mr. Grote, 
and allowing his main position to be 
correct, it may still be said that a classi 
fication which was not recognized in the 
time of Socrates and Plato has been 
made since then, and seems to be almost 
unconsciously recognized by Mr. Grote 
himself. The names of Gorgias, Prodi- 
cus, Protagoras, Hippias, Callicles and 
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Thrasymachus are commonly associated 
together, and are thought to represent 
characters possessing certain common 
traits. To ascertain and define some 
of the more prominent of these traits, 
to inquire whether they have been re- 
produced in our own age and our own 
land, and to indicate the tendencies of 
these traits in all times, not less among 
us than among the old Athenians, will 
be our object in one or more essays 
hereafter. 

If the fruits which have ripened in 
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TRIP on the steamship down the 
mountainous coast soon carries us 
to the harbor of San Pedro, and thence 
it is eighteen miles to Los Angeles, the 
most beautiful town of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The harbor of San Pedro is 
not a very good one, being in fact an 
open roadstead, with Catalina Islands 
lying off some miles in front, its dark 
outline half hidden in mist and fleecy 
clouds. From the steamer we are taken 
on a small light-draft steam-tug and car- 
ried up the narrow and winding stream 
which leads to Wilmington, two miles 
distant, and are there landed. Old San 
Pedro is on the main shore near the 
harbor, and at present contains only 
some three or four houses, the business 
of the town having been moved to Wil- 
mington, or, as it is sometimes called, 
New San Pedro. This is a little village 
among the sand hills, and does not seem 
to have a very vigorous growth. In this 
harbor Commodore Stockton’s fleet lay 
during a portion of the Mexican War, 
and here, on the then far-off Pacific, 
events transpired by which an empire 
was established. Dead-man’s Island is 
& pile of rocks which lies at the entrance 
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other and distant lands are often ex- 
ceedingly delicious to our taste and con- 
ducive to our health, may we not look 
for some corresponding pleasure and 
benefit, if we will only ponder aright the 
lessons which experience has already 
written out in other and distant times ? 
Well will it be for us if, in our fancied 
improvements and progress, we stop now 
and then to inquire whether the experi- 
ments which we are now making have 
not already been made, and what have 
been the results. 








of the harbor, on which there is a fish- 
erman’s hutand a few bunches of prickly- 
pears. Many sharks are taken here dur- 
ing the year by fishermen who wish to 
obtain oil; this, too, was once the resort 
of whalers, and now whales are occa- 
sionally seen and captured near by. 
Seals abound, and mother seals with 
baby seals on their backs move about 
in the water. The shore is low and 
swampy, with here and there a fisher- 
man’s cabin. Away off to the east rise 
the snow-capped mountains of the Coast 
Range, while summer reigns supreme 
near by. 

From the wharf a stage takes us up 
through the little village away on the 
plains, and we are in a dreamy land— 
a land where peace seems to reign and 
we think of “Araby the Blest.” The 
plain, which stretches from the shores 
of the blue Pacific to the base of the 
mountains, is broken by gently-rolling 
hills, on which herds of cattle and horses 
graze during the whole year. In the 
" winter and spring-time ‘the ponds, called 
here lagoons, which dot the plain are 
covered with myriads of wild ducks, 
wild geese, sand-hill cranes, snipe, and 
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so forth. It is the paradise of the sports- 
man! Ranches are seen at intervals, 
and here the native Californians live 
lives of peaceful enjoyment, and are 
kind and gentle to strangers. In no 
land are there more seeming blessings, 
and in no land is there more quiet— 
where life passes away calmly under a 
clear sky. No climate can be more 
delightful, no streams more clear and 
lovely, no evenings more truly blissful 
and delicious, and no moonlight more 
enchanting. This is one of the loveliest 
spots in the Union. Here is matchless 
vegetation, with no dank fens to breed 
corruption, and no fevers to dry up the 
blood. All is serene and fair. 

Here is a world of beauty which is 
dear to every lover of nature. Here 
the Spaniards have been living for many 
years, and here they were found enjoy- 
ing all the blessings of life, health, peace 
and plenty when the Americans invaded 
the country in 1846. The stage rolls 
along merrily, and the landscape is 
gradually unfolded to us, and on the 
plains as yet we note but few trees. We 
frighten the sand-hill cranes that are 
feeding by the roadside, and lazily they 
sail away, filling the air with their dis- 
cordant cries. Once between Wilming- 
ton and Los Angeles we change horses 
at a station on the road, and all the 
new-comers are making remarks, some 
complimentary and some quite the re- 
verse, on the character of the eountry 
and the various objects which meet our 
view. A railroad is now in process of 
completion between Wilmington and Los 
Angeles. 

On these plains, if anywhere on this 
continent, one feels the sense of abso- 
lute freedom and that elasticity of spirits 
which it is impossible to describe. Im- 
mense herds of animals move about 
from place to place, living on the rich 
verdure. Near the town are found wide 
vineyards and fields fenced with willows, 
the fields containing sugar-cane and 
cotton. Here grow peaches, oranges, 
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apples, citrons, dates and olives, delicious 
grapes, figs, almonds and English wal- 
nuts; here are lemons and strawberries, 
and in fact almost every fruit that it is 
possible to raise anywhere. Irrigating 
ditches have been cut surrounding the 
neat plantations, and agriculture is car- 
ried on in the most perfect manner. 

The town of Los Angeles, built on 
both sides of a small river of the same 
name, is an old settlement, and it is a 
question whether any happier commu- 
nity than this existed in America pre- 
vious to the war with Mexico. 
isolated it may be—the settlers lived 
quietly, dancing in the moonlight to the 
tinkling of guitars, and worshipping in 
their neat Catholic churches on Sundays. 

It is a town of about six thousand 
inhabitants, being the fourth in point of 
population in California. It has several 
well-built streets, and the upper portion 
is decidedly Mexican in its character 
and architecture. On Sunday evenings 
there is a fair theatrical performance, and 
here may be seen some Spanish beau- 
ties who are distinguished for their po- 
liteness and high respectability. Before 
the conquest of California by the Ameri- 
cans, this was the residence of the Gov- 
ernor-general, and the capital of Upper 
and Lower California, and contained 
several very worthy Spanish families. 
To this place the invalid comes in search 
of health, and certainly, if it can be 
found anywhere, this must be its chosen 
spot. The air is pure and dry and 
laden with perfumes, though but few 
trees are seen except those which have 
been planted for shade and fruit. 

The name of the town in full is Cuidad 
de los Angeles, or City of the Angels, 
and it has an elder sister, the beautiful 
city of Puebla, or Puebla de los Angeles, 
in the republic of Mexico, about ninety 
miles from the capital. They are both 
deserving of the great praise which has 
been bestowed upoh them. Both are 
celebrated alike for their agricultural 
productions and the fine scenery which 
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surrounds them, and both are built near 
the bases of mountains. The missions 
in the neighborhood of Los Angeles, 
and in fact throughout Southern Cali- 
fornia, have no steeples, and do not 
show as well as the missions of Texas 
in the neighborhood of San Antonio, 
some of which are very fine and noted 
for their architectural beauty and splen- 
did steeples. The churches of Mexico 
are some of them magnificent edifices. 

The people of this place are of a social 
disposition, and are fond of balls, fairs, 
picnics and the like. They live in a 
happy country, and seem to be deter- 
mined to be happy themselves. 

It will be a long time before the in- 
fluence exerted by the descendants of 
the Spanish in this section will cease to 
be felt, and it is a question whether or 
not this ought to be desired. As a class 
they are far superior to the Mexicans 
generally, and seem to affiliate at once 
with the Americans. Many of the native 
California ladies have married Ameri- 
cans, and there is little, if any, jealousy 
on account of nationality among them. 
American enterprise has done much 
toward developing the resources of this 
magnificent country, though the natives 
are not behind-hand in everything that 
pertains to agriculture. They are truly 
identified with the interests of the Union, 
and during the late rebellion a battalion 
of four companies composed entirely of 
native Californians was made up and 
served until the close of the war in the 
United States army. They make good 
soldiers, and on several occasions dur- 
ing the Mexican War proved a match 
for the regular United States troops. 

They enter readily into the political 
questions of the day, and some of them 
have proved shrewd enough for certain 
Americans who had been trained in the 
political schools of the Eastern States. 
Several of them have been elected to 
offices of great responsibility, and have 
on all occasions acquitted themselves 
creditably, and given satisfaction to their 
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constituents. In some districts of the 
State these men are regularly sent to 
the Legislature, where they are fully 
equal to the Americans in a knowledge 
of the wants of the country and what 
will most conduce to its prosperity. 
They feel satisfied at the turn things 
have taken, and there is no desire to 
return to their allegiance to Mexico. 

It is claimed that the native Califor- 
nians are the best riders in the world. 
This is a good deal to say about any 
class of men; but, this much is certain, 
they are excellent riders, and being ac- 
customed to be on horseback from youth 
to manhood, become very expert. The 
California horses, or mustangs, are con- 
siderably smaller than the American 
horses, are capable of enduring great 
fatigue, but are vicious and given to 
“bucking.” They are cheap, and the 
California style of riding always at a 
gallop soon uses them up. Most of the 
natives are herders, and use the lasso 
with great dexterity in catching wild 
horses and cattle. In old times the 
number of cattle and horses owned by 
individuals was immense, and were they 
to be stated in full would scarcely be 
credited. In fact, but a few years ago 
the only sources of wealth were from 
the herds, and nearly the only commerce 
carried on was in hides and tallow. 
Thousands and thousands of cattle were 
slaughtered for their skins alone. 

The farm-houses of these people are 
long, and low, and narrow, with walls of 
great thickness, and built of sun-dried 
bricks, or adobes. They are generally 
built on four sides of a square enclosing 
a court-yard, are kept darkened, and 
are delightfully cool during the summer 
months. The furniture in old times was 
very simple, but the rising generation 
of young ladies have got fashionable 
notions, and now nothing is more com- 
mon than to see fine pianos and furni- 
tureinthem. They are sometimes plas- 
tered on the outside and painted white, 
and then with green blinds present a 
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picturesque appearance, standing as they 
do on the brow of some hillock over- 
looking miles of the adjacent country. 

Some of the vineyards in and near 
Los Angeles are really beautiful, and it 
is a question whether they can be ex- 
celled on this continent. Great pains 
have been taken to bring them to a high 
state of cultivation, and now a great 
deal of wine of excellent quality is made. 
Some varieties of grapes are dried, and 
make fair raisins. During the past year, 
in the season of the vintage, twenty 
white men and eighty Indian laborers 
were employed in a vineyard of twenty 
acres, having under cultivation twenty 
thousand vines. At this vineyard, they 
say, they have made fifty-six thousand, 
five hundred gallons of wine. In the 
counties of Los Angeles and San Ber- 
nardino it is estimated that one million, 
two hundred thousand gallons of wine 
were made during the year 1866, and still 
larger quantities were made in 1867 
and '68. 

But it is not the flocks and herds, nor 
the vineyards, which give the charm to 
Southern California. It is the climate, 
that delightful climate where a person 
seems to enjoy each moment of exist- 
ence—where it would be a pleasure to 
live even if there were no such things 
as cattle or vineyards upon earth— 
where each day adds new joy to life, 
and one moves on toward the end of this 
earthly journey happy and contented. 

The soil is rich, and is capable of 
producing almost everything necessary 
for the uses of life. Irrigation is re- 
quired to a certain extent, and water is 
supplied from the Los Angeles and San 
Gabriel rivers. The population is en- 
gaged almost exclusively in agricultural 
pursuits, and the products are steadily 
increasing each year. The floating pop- 
ulation is less than it was a few years 
since, but those who settle now seem 
determined to remain and make this 
land their home for life through weal 
and wo. 
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The Indians in this region are for the 
most part industrious and good laborers, 
for which thanks are due to the Catholic 
Fathers who have lived among them for 
the last hundred years. The Catholic 
priests introduced grapes into California 
and first settled the country. 
sions built by them are lasting monu- 
ments of their industry, zeal and perse- 
verance, and some of the_ buildings are 
models of beauty. This is particularly 
the case with regard to the mission of San 
Luis Obispo, which is one of the most ex- 
tensive on the Pacific coast. 
the kind padres labored with these In- 
dians, and from a condition little better 
than that of brutes brought them to a 
knowledge of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion. It was formerly the custom of these 
Indians to assemble in the missions at 
nightfall and there sing hymns of thanks- 
giving. The authority exercised by the 
priests over them was of a mild and 
gentle character, and they were taught 
the ways of peace. All of the aborigines 
of this section are known as Mission 
Indians, and live in small settlements 
near the southern line of the State from 
Los Angeles to San Diego, where they 
They seem 


The mis- 


For years 


happy and contented, though a vein of 
sadness may be discovered which is pe- 
culiar to all of the Indians of Southern 
America. This may be their nature, or 
it may be caused by a knowledge that 
their name and nation will before many 
years cease to exist. They seem list- 
less, are easily controlled, and only on 
occasions give way to sudden outbursts 
of fury. As a general thing, however, 
they are remarkably quiet and well- 
behaved, though, like all other Indians, 
they are occasionally fond of a little 
fire-water. 

There are several towns in Southern 
California which deserve to be men- 
tioned. Among them are Santa Bar- 
bara, a town of about four thousand in- 
habitants; San Bernardino, containing 
about two thousand; Monterey, and San 
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Diego, the latter of which is rapidly im- 
proving. All of these are county towns 
of counties of the same name. In these 
towns there are still many descendants 
of the early Spanish settlers, themselves 
related to the old hidalgos. Monterey 
was, twenty years ago, the most impor- 
tant town in California, with perhaps 
the exception of Los Angeles. It is 
situated on the sea-shore, and is a pleas- 
ant place. In nearly all the valleys 
south of Monterey oranges may be raised 
in great profusion, and this will in a 
few years become a matter of commer- 
cial importance. It is pleasant to stroll 
in an orange grove and be able to pick 
off a stem on which there may be from 
eight to twelve oranges of fine size and 
excellent flavor, and for these qualities 
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the Los Angeles oranges are noted. 
They ripen during the months of De- 
cember, January, February, March and 
April, are then picked and sent to the 
northward. In the orchards they are 
worth thirty dollars a thousand, and 
every year adds to the number of orange 
groves or orchards. 

It will be seen from this that it is a 
possible thing to write an article respect- 
ing California without having anything 
to say about the metropolis of the State 
or about the mines. With California 
but two ideas are generally associated, 
and these are San Francisco and the 
gold mines. These are all very well 
and worthy of much attention, but there 
is certainly something on the Pacific 
coast outside of either of them. 


ABOUT DIGESTION. 


BY W. JUD. CONKLIN. 


\ AN is, at best, an ungrateful ani- 
mal; and in no way does this in- 


nate ingratitude more strongly manifest 
itself, than in the treatment which that 
patient friend, the stomach, receives at 
his hands. The sins of which man 
stands impeached before the stomachic 
tribunal, are sins of commission rather 
than sins of omission. Among the 
numerous counts of the indictment, the 
charge of forgetfulness does not occur. 
Neither should it; though no organ of 
the human economy has received worse 
usage, yet, anomalous as it may seem, 
this little organ monopolizes no small 
portion of man’s time and attention. 
The poles and the tropics, the land and 
the sea, have all been forced to yield up 
their treasures, which the ingenuity of 
man has prepared in the most tempting 
manner to please this little epicure. 
Yet the stomach is sadly persecuted with 
the over-eating of the rich and the un- 
der-eating of the poor; with Bridget 


compounding indigestible dishes accord- 
ing to her kitchen arithmetic; with the 
hot teas of hysterical women, with the 
powders and potions of the doctor, and 
is just beginning to see the light as 
science better understands its function, 
and physiological laws are more widely 
disseminated. 

Pleasing the stomach has, in our own 
age of progress, become one of the fine 
arts. Busy housewives, since Eve’s 
time, believing old Dr. Johnson’s say- 
ing, that a man who does not care for 
his stomach is not to be trusted, have 
brought premature wrinkles to their 
brows in the search after those combi- 
nations which are both wholesome and 
palatable. 
the worst kind of literature. «Doubtless 
have 
stomachs from friends to enemies, and 
caused their owners to call them, with 
the dyspeptic Carlyle of “shooting Ni- 
agara” memory, “diabolical machines,” 


A cook-book is, by no means, 


ill-cooked meals turned more 
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than the pastries and ices of profes- 
sional gastronomes. Cupid recognizes 
the wonderful power of a good dinner 
in drawing out all one’s latent amiabil- 
ity, and uses it as a valuable adjuvant 
in controlling the affairs of the heart. 
Fanny Fern says the way to a man’s 
heart is through his stomach. I havea 
friend who, I always fancied, was cooked 
into the hymenial vows, by the culinary 
skill of her who now so gracefully rules 
his heart and table; and thrice happy 
are they, with no indigestible dishes to 
mar peace or jostle love. The author 
of “Married Life at Hillside,” honestly 
confesses that good coffee guided the 
boy archer’s arrow to his bachelor 
heart, lost his bachelor friends a genial 
companion, and won dyspeptic Mrs. 
Gray a hen-pecked husband. Perhaps, 
reader, you have witnessed (in your 
neighbor’s family) one of those family 
episodes —the good housewife in tears, 
and her liege lord like a thunder-cloud 
over lead-like biscuit or smoked coffee. 
As powerful an autocrat as a good din- 
ner is, it often happens that the choicest 
dainties of the season, prepared in a 
manner so artistic as to delight the 
spirits of Apicius or Brillat-Savarin, 
excite only disgust and beget ill-humor 
and despondency. The story is only 
complete when good digestion is added 
to the good dinner. 

Molecular death is the very essence of 
life. Wedoan act and die; we breathe 
a breath and die; we thank God in the 
evening for our preservation during the 
day, and in the morning for the safe 
keeping of us during the night, and 
those cells which prompt, alike with 
those that utter the prayer, lose their 
life in the praying. To the organs of 
digestion has been assigned the duty of 
furnishing the proper material for the 
regeneration which this continual cell- 
death imposes on the tissues. Truly 
“every meal is a rescue from one death 
and lays up for another.” 

The manipulations of nature —the 
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prototype of all chemists—in her divine 
laboratory, were seen “as through a 
glass darkly,” and, consequently, but 
imperfectly understood, until the acci- 
dental discharge of a musket, very fortu- 
nately for science but very unfortunately 
for Alexis St. Martin, left him with a side 
door in his stomach, through which in- 
quisitive doctors peeped and stole na- 
ture’s secrets. 

Chemistry cannot make a man, though 
Paracelsus, as early as the fifteenth cen- 
tury, claimed to have done so. Chem- 
istry, however, has put the created man 
into her crucibles and test tubes, applied 
her re-agents, and found of what manner 
of stuff he is made. This analysis proves 
the human organism to be composed 
of only about fifteen ultimate elements. 
“Tt is a simple matter of fact,” says 
Prof. Haughton in an address before 
the British Medical Association, “that 
all the different manifestations of ani- 
mal work are the result of the reception 
and assimilation of a few cubic feet of 
oxygen, a few ounces of water, of starch, 
of fat and of flesh.” Now, when this 
waste, of which we have already spoken, 
reaches a certain amount, the sensation 
of hunger is experienced, and the stom- 
ach telegraphs to the brain along the 
sympathetic nerves for a supply of one 
orall of those fifteen elements, of which 
we have found the body to be composed. 
This message is speedily recognized by 
the brain, and the brain is not long in 
translating the message into plain Anglo 
Saxon, for the benefit of kitchen Biddy. 

The food having been supplied, it is 
decomposed by those juices, some five 
in number, which are secreted by the 
glands and the mucous membrane lining 
the alimentary tract. The action of 
these fluids is not merely to liquefy the 
solid constituents of the food, but to 
exert a catalytic action—a sort of magic, 
“presto, veto, change”—by which the 
ingeste are converted into other sub- 
stances, of which blood and brain and 


muscle are made. While the blood- 
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yessels and lacteals are absorbing these 
products of digestion into the general 
circulation, let us learn how this newly- 
prepared material can reach the worn- 
out atom in the body of a bone or 
muscle. If you examine any organ of 
the body with a microscope, you will 
find it to be an aggregation of cells, 
each cell being surrounded by a net- 
work of capillaries. These little hair- 
like vessels twine around and interlace 
with the cells, much as the creeper 
twines around and covers the lattice- 
work of your summer-house. The pro- 
cess of digestion completed and the re- 
sults of the process in the blood, they 
are rafted along to the capillaries, when, 
bya peculiar process, muscle takes up the 
elements of musculine and pays for it in 
worthless creatine; brain abstracts the 
elements of nervine and yields up choles- 
terin. The tissues are sharp traders, 
and invariably get the best of the bar- 
gain—exchanging the old and worn- 
out for the new and life-giving. The 
blood, of course, soon becomes bank- 
rupt—the proceeds of its exchanges 
may be likened to the worthless notes 
of the bankrupt merchant—and can 
do nothing better than unload its cargo 
into the sewers of the body to be ex- 
creted. 

Physiologically speaking, this process 
of digestion constitutes one of the essen- 
tial differences between my next-door 
neighbor and the pumpkin that grows 
in his garden (I fancy that my neighbor 
has many points of resemblance to his 
pumpkin, but that is a question between 
my neighbor and myself). My neigh- 
bor must prepare his food before it is 
assimilated; the pumpkin assimilates 
its food in the form existing in the air 
We are now prepared to un- 
derstand how a proper performance of 
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the digestive function is essential to the 
perfect mental and physical develop- 
ment of the man. Muscle and brain 
(which is the instrument of that myste- 
rious something called mind, the nous) 
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alike draw nourishment and strength 
from the same source. Brain, too, is inti- 
mately dependent upon muscle. Though 
nerve fibre does the thinking, muscular 
fibre must make that thinking tangible. 
Place a stationary engine in a papier- 
mache setting; turn on steam, and what 
will be the result? Place a ten horse- 
power brain in a one horse-power body; 
attempt to develop its power, and what 
will be the result? The pages of history 
are full of the funeral notices of those who 
with feeble physiques have flashed forth, 
won the admiration of the world by the 
brilliancy of their exploits, and then — 
flashed out, the physical system unable 
to meet the demand made upon it. 
Thus, “ Pollock’s Course of Time” was 
completed in his twenty-eighth year, 
and at twenty-eight Pollock’s course of 
life was run, and Scotia’s promising 
bard went into a too early grave. “His 
physical energies, like the oil of his 
midnight lamp, went to feed the ever- 
burning blaze of thought.” 

There is something wondrously mys- 
The 
finite mind cannot solve the problem of 
life. To know that the calf, whose 
playful gambols over the neighboring 
lawn I have often watched from this 
window, was yesterday brute, but is to- 
day man, and for aught I know may 
now be selling dry-goods or compound- 


terious about this body of ours. 


ing drugs in the organism of some up- 
town clerk, is truly wonderful. Per- 
chance, the veritable Cochin China that 
in his matutinal basso proclaimed the 
coming dawn, and frightened from my 
couch the “fickle pensioners of Mor- 
pheus’ train,’ may now furnish the 
nervine that dictates this article and 
We 
present then for solution to the coming 


the musculine that jots it down. 


physiologist the following equation: 
Rooster-|-Digestion=“A Talk about Di- 
gestion in THe Western Monruvy.” 
We are, unfortunately, a race of dys- 
peptics. The little bright-eyed cherub 
of few moons, nestled in its mother’s 
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lap, is racked by colic, and the ills 
thicken fast as he passes through child- 
hood and manhood to the grave. Youth 
and happiness have grown to be syno- 
nyms. Sweetly has Wordsworth sung of 
“The days when I was .young, and 
hope and beauty went a-Maying.” And 
through the elasticity of her spirits, 
youth rebounds from under the crushing 
weight of disappointment as the spring 
rebounds from the bending. Why? The 
answer comes, in prose and verse, that 
youth is free from the trials and cares 
of maturer years. It is true, youth 
wears no wrinkles—combs out no gray 
“fallen snowflakes of the coming years.” 
But are not the defeats and disappoint- 
ments which beset the youthful skir- 
misher in life’s battles as crushing to 
his young soul as the sterner defeats of 
the scarred veteran grown aged in bat- 
tling? Little sorrows to little hearts 
are as crushing as great sorrows to 
hearts grown strong and hard. The 
true explanation is found in the activity 
of the child’s system. The heart throbs 
out a healthy rythm. Good blood—the 
result of good, healthy digestion — goes 
coursing through their veins, infusing 
new life and energy into their very 
being. Blessed be the nursery, with its 
bevy of romping children—the merry 
laugh rippling forth an eloquent story 
of enjoyment and good digestion—the 
lilies on their cheeks rivaling their sis- 
ters of the vale in beauty and delicacy 
of coloring. Is it not fine fun to watch 
their sport? and*is it not a sight to 
soften a cynic or wed a bachelor? But 
this picture has its shade. It is no 
borrowed sadness to fear that soon, in 
pleasing the palate and disregarding 
nature’s laws, their stomachs will be 
turned to enemies, or, at best, lukewarm 
friends, bad blood generated, and they 
grow into a wretched, joyless parentage. 
In short, the whistling boy or laughing 
girl may grow into a world-hating dys- 
peptic. It does not come within the 
scope of this article to enumerate the 
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probable causes that shall convert this 
merry, laughing boy into a grumbling, 
dyspeptic man, but must make mention 
of one—the bane of fashionable life — 
late suppers. Late suppers are a ter- 


rible curse. When the day wraps itself 


in its mantle of darkness, it is the signal 
for mankind to prepare for rest—rest 
for mind, and muscle, and stomach, 
Eating late and full suppers is poor 
preparation. The youth of the present 
day seem to have no blessings for “early 
to bed” at night, and many curses for 
that “artificial cut-off, early rising.” 
And no wonder; more dyspeptics than 
the poet Cowper have experienced the 
feelings, on rising of a morning, which 
he thus describes: “I awake, like a 
toad out of Acheron, covered with the 
ooze and slime of melancholy.” Late 
suppers 
“Make sleep a pain 
And turn its balm to wormwood.” 

Often have I watched people in the 
fashionable saloons of an evening and 
listened to their exclamations, “So deli- 
cious! How refreshing!” Yes! delu- 
ded mortals, as angry stomachs and 
aching heads are delicious! as sleep- 
less nights and troublous dreams are 
refreshing ! 

See that sunny-haired and sunny- 
faced butterfly of a woman, brim full of 
love for the Adolphus at her side, par- 
taking so liberally of those delicacies. 
All is joyous now; but the same cause 
that prompts such an outgushing of 
affection for Adolphus to-night, will on 
the morrow scowl upon pater familias, 
box the baby’s ears, broomstick the cat 
and darken the canary’s cage to silence 
his song. “The little stoppages,” says 
Sidney Smith, “in the bodily circulation, 
are the things which, above all others, 
darken our views of life and man.” A 
friend once went to him in the most 
deplorable condition, and, like Rachel 
of old, refused to be comforted. His 
daughter’s cough had settled upon her 
lungs; his wife was extravagant and 
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inclined to flirt with the parson; his 
gon was fast going to the devil. But 
Sidney, finding that he had been at the 
club-rooms on the previous evening, 
and supped largely of lobsters, replied, 
“All these gloomy views are the lob- 
sters.’” And he was right; with the 
lobsters converted into bone or muscle, 
or returned to their ocean home, (where 
all lobsters should be,) doubtless his 
daughter’s cough would loosen, his son 
become the most promising of lads, 
and his wife the most loving of women. 
The health of the body politic is, in no 
small degree, dependent upon digestion. 
“Will the coming man drink wine?” 
as propounded by Mr. Parton, is an im- 
portant query; but no more so, sup- 
posing the coming man to be a politi- 
cian, than the query, “ Will the coming 
man digest well?” 

Very much of the bad legislation 
that has been inflicted upon the Ameri- 
can people can be traced directly to the 
bad digestion of the legislators. Vol- 
taire uttered a wholesome truth in say- 
ing the good or bad digestion of a 
prime minister has often decided the 
fate of ‘a nation. It is said that a Pole, 
exiled to Siberia for political offences, 
obtained his pardon from Paul I. of 
Russia, by contriving to keep the royal 
table well supplied with a pie made of 
drake’s livers, of which the emperor 
was excessively fond. The rulers, too, 
of a nation can serve the people in a no 
better way than by preventing heartless 
traders from selling improper food to 
the poorer classes. The old saying, 
“Tell me what you eat, I will tell you 
what you are,” contains a truth to 
which it is not wise for us to close our 
eyes. “Were I charged with the mis- 
sion of degrading a nation,” writes Dr. 
Holland, “stunting the form and weak- 
ening in the same proportion the men- 
tal and moral nature, there is no way 
in which I could so readily accomplish 
my object as through improper food.” 
This truth was appreciated in olden 
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times, and from “Memorials in Lon- 
don” we find that in 1319, a certain 
Wm. Spelyng was sentenced to be put 
upon the pillory and two putrid beef 
carcases to be burnt under him, which 
he had exposed for sale. In 1365 a 
poulterer received the punishment of 
the pillory for selling putrid pigeons. 
In 1419 Henry the Fifth issued a proc- 
lamation against the adulteration and 
mixing of wines, with the punishment of 
the pillory as penalty. A few examples 
of this kind would be beneficial in the 
present day. 

Another potent cause of indigestion 
is that people insist in cramming two 
or three times as much food in the 
stomach as nature intended it should 
contain. The story is told that at a 
certain banquet, an eccentric doctor 
managed to sit near one of his patrons, 
the alderman, and placed in a bag pro- 
vided for the purpose, a duplicate share 
of everything that the alderman placed 
in his stomach. The next morning 
brought the alderman to the doctor's 
office, brim full of his complaints of 
indigestion. The doctor emptied the 
contents of his bag before him, and 
asked him how he expected any man 
to digestsuch a heap. Albanus, a Gaul- 
ish consul, is charged with consuming, 
at one supper, one hundred peaches, ten 
melons, fifty large green and 


figs, 


three hundred oysters. 

Indigestion is the bane of domestic 
life. An imperfect diagnosis would 
that physician make, who did not 
ascribe headaches and blues, with their 
concomitant snappish and waspish tem- 
per, oftener to the stomach than to the 
brain. 
as well as moral and intellectual, and 
very often the difference between the 
happiness of homes is the difference 
between the soundness of 
Eve brought sin and suffering into the 
world through eating, and many of 
Eve’s daughters have, in like manner, 
brought discomfort and alienation into 


The marital relation is physical 


stomachs. 
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the minature worlds over which they 
reign. Plutarch ascribes a prodigious 
amount of marriage infelicity to those 
petty points of temper which fret the 
daily tenor of life. Well has Burns 


written : 
“To make a happy fireside clime 
For weans and wife, 
That’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life.” 


You would scarcely expect a man to 
strive after the “true pathos and sub- 
lime of human life,” with his stomach 
in open rebellion—the victim of intes- 
tine wrath. Human nature is not apt 
to be amiable under such circumstan, 
ces; but human nature has no right to 
make such circumstances. A man’s 
soul should warm and grow full to over- 
flowing under the heart-warming, soul- 
inspiring home influences, until its 
goodness and love shines forth and 
blesses all. Many a wife, child-like in 
her simplicity and angel-like in her 
purity, the pillar of her husband’s 
hopes, whose bright smile wreathes the 
family altar in a beauty born of heaven, 
and tinges with a silver lining every 
cloud that flits across the home-sky has 
degenerated into the petulent shrew, 
whose frown blights every noble feeling 
and whose tongue ever wags out a dole- 
ful dirge of complaint and faultfinding. 
Physical suffering—bad digestion—is 
often the prime cause of the degenera- 
tion. The vestal fires of the Lares 
which formerly warmed and expanded 
every heart with goodness, and kind- 
ness and love, now emits but an uncer- 
tain light and nowarmth. Discord isthe 
god now. Should one venture on a lit- 
tle pleasantry, it sounds like a voice 
from the tombs—is out of place, like 
laughter at a funeral. Father snaps 
mother, mother snaps father, John 
snaps Jane, and thus they snip, snap 
all around. I would rather live with a 
family of snapping turtles and be done 
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with it. Possibly this male turtle, cold. 
hearted disciple of the cui-bono school, 
may be a deacon in the church, who, of 
a Sunday morning sings, “How happy 
is the little flock,” till he is very hoarse 
and very red in the face; or, perchance 
he is the squire of the neighborhood, 
from whom the little urchins for miles 
around derive their ideas of justice and 
christianity. These niiro-glycerine tem- 
pers, which are fathered by indigestion, 
and which, by a nod or look, may ex. 
plode and blow away all domestic peace, 
you may depend upon it are very bad 
things in a family. Certainly angels 
shed tears over a no sadder sight than 
two souls, who should be twin in hopes 
and heart as they are twin in years and 
suffering, with prospects mellowed by 
time, and forms crooked, and heads 
whitened, going down into the valley of 
death, bickering and quarreling and 
backbiting. 

We draw, in conclusion, this infer- 
ence, that we are the happier the nearer 
we live in harmony with nature’s laws. 
We are the better doctors when we ob- 
serve the laws of nature, and very sel- 
dom patients. It will not do to breathe 
impure air, and eat through five hours 
and twelve courses, as it is said they re- 
cently did in New York city. The eccen- 
tric Dr. Abernethy’s advice to his dyspep- 
tic patients was, “ Live like Christians.” 
Let our fashionable hotels begin the re- 
form and strike from their bills of fare 
very many of those captivating foreign 
names, (of which few know the mean- 
ing,) attached to most execrable dishes, 
and supply the proper names in their 
stead, as “Sleepless nights,” “Head- 
ache,” “Colic,” “Constipation.” It 
might not look so well, but it has a 
twofold advantage. It is more truth- 
ful: and then, unsuspecting people, 
with weak stomachs, will not partake 
of the vile compounds, 
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CHARLEMAGNE’S LAMENT FOR ROLAND. 
BY CHARLES LANDOR. 


Roland, friend ——God grant thee mercy now! 
Man never saw, nor shall, such knight as thou, 
To dare great combats, and to gain them all. 
Farewell! my glory turns toward its fall. 


Roland, friend — God lift thy spirit bold 

To where the sacred flowers their buds unfold! 
Those once departed, ah! how soon shall wane 
The strong, audacious heari of Charlemagne! 
To me was never fate so much a foe 

As when it summoned thee to Roucevaux. 
And never day shall come again to me 

In which I shall not weep, beloved, for thee. 


Roland, friend —to rule the Great Domain 

I must go back alone, in grief to reign. 

From states and kingdoms men shall come each day — 
“Where is the brave young Captain?” they shall say, 

And I must tell them, here thou liest low — 

Right arm of France, cut off at Roucevaux. 

Ah! never day shall dawn again and set 

In which for thee my eycs shall not be wet! 


Roland, friend—the dart that wounded thee 
Has dealt a fatal blow to France and me: 

No more to see thee come with lance in rest 
With victory shining on thy plumed crest. 

For thy good sword Durandal flash on high 
Where crescent standards droop and Paynims fly. 
When Saxon, Hun and African rebel, 

Sicilian, Roman, whom thy name could quell — 
Who, who shall lead my troops without a fear? 
Thou shalt a desert, sunny land, appear. 

So great a woe has fallen upon my head, 
Would that I, Roland, too, with thee were dead! 


Roland, friend, O youth so brave and fair! 

When in my chapel sounds at Aix the prayer, 

And all shall come to ask me news of thee, 

Strange, strange and cruel shall the answer be; 

Cold on the hearts that loved thee best shall fall — 
“Dead, dead is Roland, conqueror of all!” 

Do thou, my God, of Holy Mary Son, 

Grant me that here my life’s long toil be done; 
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Nor let me quit the soil wherein he lies 
Ere my worn frame find rest, with his to rise; 
Before we reach the dark defiles of Size 
Let me with him in Paradise find ease! 
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So runs the sad lament Thorold 

The ancient chronicler has told; 

Dirge oft in camp and castle sung 

In France’s older northern tongue. 

But he who writes its measures here 
For Anglo-Saxon voice and ear, 

Hears all the lines where Roland’s name 
Is blazoned, speak another name, 

And knows what echoes it must wake 
In hearts deep shadowed for his sake, 
Who— falling dauntless at his post 
Among the Great Republic’s host, 

Like Roland brave, like Roland wept — 
Long the rear-guard of Freedom kept. 

O thou my hero, let me claim 

This wreath which once bore Roland’s name, 


And its undying laurel lay 
Upon thy early grave to-day! 


CHICAGO RIVER TUNNEL. 


HE NEW YEAR was inaugurated, 

in Chicago, by the opening of the 
Washington Street Tunnel, under the 
South Branch of Chicago River, con- 
necting, by substantial and commodious 
passage ways, the South and West Divi- 
sions of the city of Chicago. All great 
public works of difficult or doubtful ex- 
ecution—disconnected with land grants, 
subsidies or bribery—requiring the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money, have 
to encounter serious obstacles, both in 
the character of the work and in the 
distrust, parsimony and selfishness of 
legislative or municipal bodies, and the 
tunnel under Chicago River is no ex- 
ception to the general rule. The credit of 
first proposing the tunnel is due to Wm. 
B. Ogden, one of the foremost private 
citizens of Chicago, who, as early as in 


1844—nearly twenty-five years ago— 
employed Asa F. Bradley, then City 
Surveyor, to make an estimate of its 
cost. He supposed it could be done 
for $30,000, but Mr. Bradley’s estimate 
made it $130,000. Nothing further was 
done in the matter till in 1855—some 
eleven years afterward — when the Chi- 
cago Tunnel Company was organized, 
with Mr. Ogden as President. But the 
cost was found, by surveys, to be greater 
than was anticipated ; the directors could 
not agree upon plans; the measure re- 
ceived little support from the Common 
Council or the public, and it was aban- 
doned. 

After an interval of nine years, the 
Common Council opened their eyes wide 
enough to see that not only was it a 
meritorious project, but that it was be- 
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coming @ public necessity. And after 
dfllying three or four years, trying to 
induce private subscriptions to the work, 
by offering to locate the tunnel on this 
street and on that, changing the site from 
Washington to Adams street, and from 
Adams back to Washington street, and 
passing one ordinance after another, the 
Council finally, July 17, 1866, directed 
the Board of Public Works to let the 
contract for tunneling the river at Wash- 
ington street. The contract was awarded 
to Stewart, Ludlam & Co., August 29, 
1866, for $271,000, and work commenced 
under it September 15, 1866. After ex- 
pending over $40,000, in labor and ma- 
terials, the contractors suspended opera- 
tions May 17, 1867, and after due notice 
had been served on them to resume 
work in five days, the Council declared 
the contract forfeited, and finally settled 
with them by paying them $20,584. 

Proposals were again issued, and the 
contract re-let to J. K. Lake, and Charles 
B, Farwell of the dry-goods house of 
John V. Farwell & Co., July 25, 1867, 
for $328,500, and work commenced on 
it immediately. The work was pushed 
forward vigorously, and, notwithstand- 
ing several serious floodings and conse- 
quent delays, and the partial or total 
suspension of the work, by order of the 
city, from December to April, for fear 
the work done in frost-time might not 
be permanent, the tunnel was completed 
and opened for both teams and foot 
passengers, on the first day of January, 
1869. 

The first flooding was caused by the 
bursting of a four-inch water-main, on 
Canal street, September 3, 1867, and 
caused much damage. It was again 
flooded, November 10, 1867, by fire 
engines, at the burning of Maples & 
Fletcher's mill, all the water thrown 
upon the building running into the tun- 
nel. But the worst flooding was caused 
by the bursting of a water-main on West 
Water street, September 3, 1868. The 
water burst around the sheathing which 
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supports the banks, breaking down the 
timber bracing, filling the cut ten feet 
deep with slush, and widening it to 
nearly one hundred feet. The railroad 
bridge over the cut fell into it, causing 
much delay and damage. 

The labor performed, and materials 
used, in constructing the tunnel, repre- 
sent the character and magnitude of 
the work. There were 44,000 cubic 
yards of excavation, most of it a very 
tough blue clay, which had to be cut in 
blocks, with a sharp shovel, ta be re- 
moved. The usual and necessary slopes, 
in works of this kind, would have in- 
creased the excavation to 68,000 cubic 
yards, but to guard against contingen- 
cies, the contractors, at great expense, 
planked the sides and supported them 
by heavy, framed timbers, extending 
across the cut from side to side. There 
were used in constructing the founda- 
tion, walls, abutments, backing, arches 
and roof of the tunnel, 3,500,000 bricks, 
10,000 cubic yards, or 2,500 cords of 
stone-masonry, 10,000 cubic yards of 
broken stone and sand, 5,000 cubic 
yards of concrete, and 30,000 barrels of 
water cement. Sixty thousand days’ 
labor, of ten hours each, were performed 
on the tunnel, in addition to the work 
performed by teams and steam engines. 

There are two passage ways—one 
for teams, 1608 feet, or nearly ninety- 
seven rods, long, extending from the 
center of Franklin street, on the East, 
to the center of Clinton street, on the 
West side of the river, and the other 
for foot passengers, 810 feet, or about 
fifty rods, long, extending from Market 
street on the East to Canal street on the 
West. The pedestrian way is planked 
with white pine, laid on eight-inch joists, 
is ten feet wide, and eight feet high, and 
is reached by eighteen steps in entrance 
houses of cut stone, at either end, cost- 
ing $5,000. 

“The road-bed of the passage way for 
teams is laid with the Nicholson pave- 
ment, resting on sand and gravel. 
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There are open passage ways on each 
side, that on the East side being 273, 
and that on the West side 322 feet long, 
the walls of which, where they join the 
covered archway, are six feet thick and 
twenty-five feet high, and gradually di- 
minishing, till at the extremities they 
are but three feet thick and five feet 
high. 

The section under the river, 220 feet 
long, is divided by a wall into two arched 
passage ways, each eleven feet wide and 
thirteen feet high, the object being to 
give greater strength to sustain the 
superincumbent pressure, with less 
hight, and, therefore, with less depres- 
sion of the road-bed, than could be af- 
forded by a single arch. The rest of 
the tunnel, from the open passage ways 
at either end to the river section, has 
but one arch, fifteen feet high, and nine- 
teen and a half feet wide, but where it 
joins the river section on each side, it 
increases in width to twenty-three and a 
third feet. The river is but two hun- 
dred feet wide, so that the river section 
extends each way ten feet beyond the 
dock line. 

All the passage-ways are connected 
by openings, well lighted with gas, and 
thoroughly ventilated. Ample provision 
is also made for the drainage of any 
water which may find entrance from 
the open ends of the tunnel, or which 
may percolate through the walls or bot- 
tom, by two capacious wells, connected 
bya sewer, with a shaft to the east side 
well, through which the water can be 
pumped out. The whole cost of the 
work has been over $400,000. 

Last summer Mr. Farwell sold to A. 
A. McDonnell, former contractor on the 
Wisconsin State Capitol, an interest in 
the contract, and since that time Mr. 
McDonnell has had superintendence of 
the work. 

Over the archway of the east side 
entrance of the passenger tunnel theré 
is a tablet of Italian marble in the 
brick work, on which are inscribed, 
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first, the names of the members of the 
Board of Public Works, A. H. Burleg, 
J. McArthur and W. H. Carter; next, 
the date, 1868, and underneath, E. §, 
Chesbrough, City Engineer; W. Bry. 
son, Assistant Engineer in Charge; 
and finally, the names of the contract- 
ors, J. K. Lake, C. B. Farwell and A. 
A. McDonnell. 

The Thames tunnel is only for foot 
passengers, and is reached by a long 
flight of* steps. It is a laborious and 
gloomy passage, and, like a museum, ig 
more an object of curiosity than a work 
of utility. The Chicago tunnel is the 
only one in the world which furnishes a 
passage way for teams and carriages 
under the bed of a river, and, in this 
respect, it is like Chicago herself, 
unique and without a rival. 

The chief credit of the work is due 
to Mr. Farwell, who furnished the 
money for its construction, made a per- 
sonal inspection of the work every day, 
from its commencement to its comple- 
tion, and urged it forward, over all ob- 
stacles, with tireless energy and indom- 
itable will. He determined that the 
tunnel should be built, at whatever 
cost, and that the prestige of Chicago, 
in accomplishing every enterprise she 
undertook, should be maintained; and 
the tunnel will remain, for all coming 
time, a benefaction to the millions who 
shall henceforth inhabit this wonderful 
city, and the first-born of a score or 
more of other river tunnels, connect- 
ing, by uninterrupted subterranean pas- 
sages, all parts of the city, as the fruit 
of his resolve. And, without detract- 
ing from the merits of those associated 
with him in this enterprise, it is justice 
to say, that the citizens of Chicago owe 
it pre-eminently to Charles B. Farwell, 
that they will henceforth be able to pass 
Chicago river, at all times of the day, 
and all seasons of the year, without in- 
terruption from open bridges, or annoy- 
ance from offensive smells. 
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I have only culled a bouquet of other men’s flowers, and nothing is my own but the 
string that ties them.—MonrTalGne. 


THOUGHTS.— 

Words are magic; a small drop of ink 

Falling like dew upon a thought, pro- 
duces 

That which makes thousands, perhaps 
millions, think. — Byron. 


SABBATH.— 
Six days may Rank divide the poor, 
0, Dives, from thy banquet hall; 
The seventh the Father ope’s the door, 
And holds His feast for all. 
—Sir E. B. Lytton. 
WEARY.— 
We say at night, “ Would God the day 
were here,” 
And say at dawn, “Would God the day 
were dead.” — Swinburne. 


RICHES.— 
Alas! ’tis in vain; 
Who hid in their turns have been hid; 
And here in the grave are all metals 
forbid, 
Save the tinsel that shines on the dark 
coffin-lid. —Knowles. 


YOUTH.— 


Youth follows Life, as bees the honey- 
bell, 

And nightingales the northward march 
of Spring; 

And once a dazzled moth must try its 
wings, 

Though but to scorch them in the blaze 
of Hell! —Bayard Taylor. 


ELOQUENCE.— 
Sincere he was—at least you could not 
doubt it, 
If listening merely to his voice’s tone. 
The devil hath not in all his quiver’s 
choice 
An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice. 
— Byron. 
ABSENCE.— 
Absence !—Is not thy soul torn by it 
__ From more than light, or life or breath ? 
Tis Lethe’s gloom, but not its quiet— 
The pain without the peace of death. 
— Campbell. 


MAGNANIMITY.— 
Though with their high wrongs I am 
struck to the ide 
Yet with my nobler reason ’gainst my 
fury 
Do I take part: the rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance. 
—WShakspeare. 
TREASON.— 
In life’s great Lazar-house each breath 
We breathe may bring or spread the 
est, 
And daily each may catch his death 
From those that lean upon his breast. 
— Owen Meredith. 
RESOLUTION.— 
Despair gives resolution to the weak ; 
Entice the sun from his elliptic line; 
He shall obey your beck and wander from 
His sphere, as soon as I from my resolve. 
— Byron. 


THE STRANGER’S HEART.— 
Thy hearth, thy home, thy vintage land— 
The voices of the kindred band— 
Oh! midst them all when bless’d thou art, 
Deal gently swith the stranger’s heart! 
—AMrs. Hemans. 
WISDOM.— 
Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, 
and he bears a laden breast, 
Full of sad experience moving toward 
the stillness of his rest. 
— Tennyson. 
RELIGION.— 
Vex me not with idle questions, 
Seek no moral to deduce — 
With the present I am busy, 
With the future hold a truce ; 
If I live the life God gave me, 
He will turn it to His use. 
—Talleyrand. 
CONTENT.— 
All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy ha- 
vens. 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus; 
There is no virtue like necessity. 
— Shakspeare. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Fraternal Greetines.—The friends 
of literature will be pleased to learn that 
the Western Monraty is meeting with 
general favor throughout the West. The 
leading and most influential men and 
women are rallying to its support, and 
send words of greeting and encourage- 
ment. The press has not been back- 
ward in its efforts to establish its claim, 
but responded in a manly tone for the 
furtherance of the enterprise. Of 
course, we do not expect to please 
everybody, nor every paper; and, for 
this reason, we may look for an occa- 
sional hit, square in the face. This 
world has ever been blessed (or cursed) 
with critics, who can see the faults in 
others which they cannot see in them- 
selves. We have not started the Wesr- 
eRN MonrHiy with the expectation of 
making a perfect model of literature in 
two numbers; indeed, that would re- 
quire the aid of the gods, whose dwell- 
ing is not with flesh. Literature is not 
borne on lightning wings to Jove’s 
celestial halls, nor is it, like Jonah’s 
gourd, grown in a night. It requires 
time to bring its forces ingo order and 
prepare them for the work of the future. 
There are people who live in doubting 
castles and look with distrust upon every 
new effort; but, if that effort succeeds, 
they were the harbingers of its coming 
and “the voice in the wilderness” — 
“prepare ye the way.” 

That which has been called an exper- 
iment has ripened into a success, and we 
assure the reader, that the WesTern 
Montaty is not “a bubble on the 
wave” nor “a transient meteor in the 
sky,” but one of those permanent insti- 
tutions which, we trust, will merit the 
respect and patronage of all noble- 
minded men and women. 

In conclusion, we would extend our 
most grateful acknowledgments to the 


editorial fraternity of the West, and to 
our many friends for their kindly greet- 
ings and stubstantial testimonials. 


Tue Macazive.—In presenting this 
number, we have no apology to offer 
for its appearance or the matter it con- 
tains. Writers of known ability have 
been secured, in addition to those an- 
nounced in the January number, some 
of whom appear in this with articles, 
and others with promises for the future 
numbers, as will be observed by refer. 
ence to “Correspondence.” The por- 
trait of Gov. Fairchild speaks for itself. 
The biographical sketch was penned 
by a master hand—one who has been 
a friend and neighbor of the soldier 
and statesman for years, and therefore 
knows the truth of what is written. 
“Kate Elbridge” is a readable little 
story by the author of “Stolen Loaves,” 
which appeared in the last number. Its 
style of language is very good. 

“How and What to Read,” by the 
racy and original Robert Collyer, needs 
no comment. Everybody knows him, 
and everybody will read it. “Suffrage,” 
by S. M. Booth, is a masterly paper, and 
the best he ever wrote. Mr. B. is a pow- 
erful writer. Mrs. M. L. Rayne has 
favored us with a very fine descriptive 
article on “Acadia: the Land of the 
Mayflower.” The fact that Mrs. R. dates 
her nativity and spent the first years of 
her life in Nova Scotia, is sufficient to 
establish the correctness of the descrip- 
tion. “Evolution or Creation, Which?” 
as will be observed, is from the pen of 
Mr. Clarke, the author of “Sir Copp,” 
etc., and will be read with interest by 
every scholar into whose hands this 
number falls. Eugene Taylor has again 
furnished a stately poem on “The Battle 
above the Clouds.” “My Room—ané 
Something Else” is a semi-humorous 
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article, and presents some novel ideas. 
James R. Boise, Professor of Greek in 
the Chicago University, and author of 
several Greek works, appears this month 
with his first paper on “Athenian and 
American Sophists,” a subject which he 
is eminently qualified to handle. Two 
articles more, upon the same subject, 
will be presented by the Professor. Col. 
A. G. Brackett, of the U. 8. Army, au- 
thor of “Lane’s Brigade in Mexico” 
and a “History of the U. S. Cavalry,” 
furnishes the paper on “Southern Cali- 
fornia.” The Colonel has, until re- 
cently, been stationed in the region 
which he describes, and his statements 
ean therefore be relied upon. He is 
nowa member of the Department of 
the Platte, and we expect to hear from 
him again at no distant day. Dr. Conk- 
lin, one of Chicago’s many noted physi- 
cians, presents an interesting and sci- 
entific “Talk about Digestion,” which 
every “ungrateful animal” should read. 
“Charlemagne’s Lament for Roland” 
is a poem of power. Some facts con- 
nected with “The Chicago River Tun- 
nel” are here presented, which, we be- 
lieve, have never before been made 
public. The writer possessed unusual 
facilities, and has written a very reada- 
ble article, one worth preserving. 

By reference to our pages of corre- 
spondence, the reader will observe that 
President Haven and Prof. Winchell, 
both of the Michigan University, will 
contribute papers for the March number 
of the Western. A three-page poem, 
entitled “A Legend of the Black Forest,” 
will also appear, from one of our favorite 
home poets. 


Ovr Premium List.—We are pre- 
pared to offer better recompense for 
labor bestowed in behalf of the Westery 
in obtaining subscribers, than kas ever 
been done by any magazine on the con- 
tinent. Twenty-five thousand subscrip- 
tions must make up our list before 
the expiration of 1869. In order to 
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accomplish this, money and labor must 
be expended freely. The former we 
can furnish to those who will help us 
perform the latter. Superiniendents 
and teachers of schools can aid us by 
introducing the magazine to their schol- 
ars and acquaintances, and thus make 
a step in the right direction for the cause 
they advocate. The best scholars of the 
West write for us—a fact that should 
stimulate every educational man and 
woman to action. Some of the ablest 
divines of our land are engaged, and 
others will be secured as fast as pos- 
sible. We make a very liberal discount 
to clergymen—one that will well com- 
pensate those who choose to lend a help- 
ing hand. The interests of manufactur- 
ers throughout the West are not to be 
neglected, as observed elsewhere. If 
proper efforts were put forth, there are 
few large establishments that would fail 
to furnish a club of from ten to fifty 
subscribers, a result which would prove 
beneficial to the manufacturers and to 
the magazine. Young ladies and gen- 
tlemen who desire a light and agreeable 
vocation which pays, will do us a favor 
by sending for terms to canvassers. 
We desire to secure the services of a 
few thousand canvassers, and will sat- 
isfy any who may address the office, 
that there is money in the investment. 
Reliable and responsible traveling 
agents also, are wanted, to visit all the 
principal cities and villages of the West 
immediately. Postmasters will be fur- 
nished with hand-bills, specimen copies 
and terms by return mail, upon appli- 
cation. We can afford you better terms 
than those of any publication, East or 
West, and shall be pleased to receive 
the address of at least one thousand of 
your number, during the month of Feb- 
ruary. Let us hear from one and all. 
We help those who help us. 


Not Responsiste.—We desire to 
have it distinctly understood that we do 
not endorse the sentiment of any writer 
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who appears upon our pages, but that 
every one thus appearing must fight his 
or her own battles. We are ready to 
furnish the field and assist in mar- 
shaling the forces engaged, upon both 
sides, but those directly concerned must 
perform the “present arms” process 
and stand or fall, as their relative 
strength shall be. The name or nom de 
plume of the responsible author will 
accompany nearly all the articles pre- 
sented, and those not so attended, of 
course, make the editors accountable 
parties. Papers taking sides against 
anything published in the Western we 
will cheerfully insert, if they are prop- 
erly qualified to appear upon our pages. 


ArticLes WANTED upon all the great 
commercial interests of the West. The 
East knows as little of the extent and 
magnitude of Western enterprise as it 
does of that of Kamtschatka or New 
Grenada, and we, as a people, know but 
little more. We desire to take part in 
the general organization and develop- 
ment of all these varied interests, and 
ably written papers upon any of them 
will find a ready insertion and liberal 
compensation, if forwarded to this of- 
fice. Many thousand copies of the 
WESTERN go out monthly, and are read 
by the farmer around his fireside; the 
merchant, banker, manufacturer, and 
real estate dealer in his counting-room, 
and the professional man at his office. 
Here is a grand medium for the centraliz- 
ing of our mighty forces, and showing to 
the world and to ourselves what we are 
and hope to be. We expect all inter- 
ested men of the West will lend us 
a helping hand (with a pen in it) in 
carrying out this great plan of Western 
development and organization. Those 
who consult their own interests, cer- 
tainly will do so. 


A Carp.—The undersigned had occa- 
sion to visit Southern Ohio during the 
month of January, and through the 
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kindness of Mr. J. C. CLELAnp, the gen- 
tlemanly General Passenger Agent of 
the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Railroad, he was favored with a card 
upon which was written, “To Forest 
and Return,” which carried him safely 
over the grand old road in first-class 
time. This road is in excellent eondi- 
tion, has magnificent coaches and sleep- 
ing-cars, and, above all, gentlemen for 
officers. The trip was a very pleasant 
one, and we were highly pleased with 
what we saw on and along the line, but 
time will not admit of an extended ar- 
ticle for this number. During the year 
all the railroads enterirg Chicago will 
be written up—their history, etc., with 
brief biographical sketches of their off- 
cers—and be published in the Westery 
MontTsiy, when the P., Ft. W. & C. 
R. R. will not be forgotten. 
E. C. Torre. 


CorRESPONDENCE.—We place before 
the readers of the Western Monraty a 
few of the many cheering letters received 
from the literati of the West during the 
last month. Assurances of support and 
encouragement arrive by almost every 
mail. Clippings, too, from a few of the 
hundreds of Western papers that have 
reached our table since the last issue, 
each bearing the most encouraging 
words of cheer, are presented, that the 
reader may judge correctly of the man- 
ner in which the enterprise is received 
by the Western Press. 


Manvscript.—So large a quantity of 
manuseript has been received during 
the month that we have found it impos- 
sible to examine it all. Our contribu- 
tors will bear with us a little, and after 
we are systematically arranged, we'll 
try to be more prompt in acknowledg- 
ments, etc. 


Civuspine Rates.—Publishers of pa- 
pers and periodicals in any section of 
the country will be furnished with the 
Western Monta y at our lowest club 
rates, that is, at $1.50 perannum. Any 
number of copies may be ordered and 
at anytime. Back numbers always fur- 
nished if desired. 


Excuances should always be ad- 
dressed to “ Western Monta .y,” Draw- 
er 5812, Chicago. All communications 
to Reep & Turrie, 115 Madison street, 
Chicago. 





Musical Matters. 


CHICAGO. 

We have received from the music 
publishing house of Messrs. Root & Cady 
an advance copy of The Song Messen- 
ger of the Northwest, which is an un- 
usually fine number. 
plete list of new music and articles of 


It contains a com- 


peculiar interest to the musical world. 
We are also in receipt of a package of 
music from the same house, which con- 
tains some of the finest pieces we have 
seen this season, comic and sentimental. 
We give below a list, and regret that 
our space is so limited we cannot in- 
dorse the particular beauties of each 
separate sheet: 

“Old Friends.” Song and Chorus. 
Music by J. P. Webster. 

“Golden Leaves of Autumn.” Song 
and Chorus. By Frank Howard. This 
has a beautiful lithograph title, and is a 
sweet and tender song, set to a beau- 
tiful melody. Key of G. 

“Tis the Heart makes the Home.” 
Trio. By P. P. Bliss. This is an ex- 
quisite production, and should be sung 
.- aad fireside in the land. Key 
of D. 

“Velocipede Song,” by Frank How- 
ard, and the “Velocipede Waltz,” by 
the same composer, are highly sugges- 
tive, with their illustrated title pages, of 
the 3 wad mania. ; 

“Velocipede Polka.” By H. E. Kim- 
ball. Like the above pieces, this has 
a beautifully illustrated title. 

“Guests of the Heart.” Song. By 
J. R. Murray, the popular composer. 

Sacred Lyrics. For social and 
public worship. Edited by Wm. Lud- 
den. Single copies 80 cents; $8.00 
per dozen. These lyrics are especially 
adapted for devotional singing. The 
most beautiful songs in sacred poetry 
are set to the rhythm of sweet, soul- 
stirring music. 

School Lyrics, a book of the same 
size and style, is adapted to the use of 
schools and family singing. The assort- 
ment of hymns is excellent, but we 
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think it would be improved by the addi- 
tion of a few pieces written and sung in 
a sprightlier vein than any of the lyrics 
in the book. We can commend the 
editor, however, for his conscientious 
selections. 

The Musical Independent, pub- 
lished by Lyon & Healy, Clark and 
Washington streets, has made its ap- 
pearance for February. We commend 
the article upon “ Music in Schools” to 
everybody, but to teachers especially. 
The title page of the paper is extremely 
handsome, and the poet’s corner con- 
tains a gem from Robert Browning. 
There is a sparkling, piquant piece of 
music, “Katy’s Letier,” and a senti- 
mental song, “One Little Cot among the 
Hills,” and several highly interesting ar- 
ticles concerning musical celebrities. 

“Sing to Me, Brother,” issued by 
Lyon & Healy, is one of James Butter- 
field’s pleasant melodies. 

“Barbe Bleu” isa ten-page pot-pourri, 
and is an easy, brilliant arrangement, 


by Mr. Baumbach. 


ELSEWHERE. 

Madame Parepa-Rosa is ill at Balti- 
more. 

Adelaide Phillips is making a Western 
tour, and sung last week in Chicago. 

Patti will soon be worth her weight 
in gold. She got $13,000 for singing a 
few nights in Berlin. 

Minnie Hauck is engaged in the Ital- 
ian opera at Paris. 

Blind Tom, the wonderful negro, who 
is not only blind but idiotic, is singing 
to Western people. Chicago accepted 
him as a prodigy. 

Madame Anna Bishop is softening the 
hearts of the Australians with “Come 
Home, Father.” 

The Music Hall at Boston has re- 
ceived a half-dozen portraits of Beetho- 
ven’s friends, 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


[Under this head we will give liberal notices of Books, Periodicals and Music 


received, whose subject is compatible with the object of our magazine. 


In order 


to secure a notice in the ensuing number, they should be received by the 15th of 


each month.—Eps. | 


BOOKS. 

Tae Coyscrirt. By MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian, New York: Scribner and 
Company. Chicago: Cobb, Pritch- 
ard & Co., 81 and 83 Lake street. 
This work, more a simple narrative 

than a novel of elaborate plot, is a well- 

performed translation from the twentieth 

Paris edition, and appears free from 

those Gallicisms and obscurities which 

render so intelligible the Italian proverb 
of “Translator—traitor.” It is a story 
of the campaign of 1813, seen from the 
stand-point, not of an emperor, a field- 
marshal or a newspaper correspondent, 
but from that of one of the pawns on 
Napoleon's military chess-board—a poor 
mechanic of Alsace. He who has been 
accustomed to regard only the dramatic 
side of war—who forgets, in looking 
at the sun of Austerlitz, how many cot- 
tage fires have been absorbed by those 
brilliant rays—will find much food for 
thought in this detailed account of the 
discomforts and sufferings of the march, 
the siege and the attack, as borne by a 
single victim of those successive con- 
scriptions which left France drained and 
exhausted. The life in these quiet rural 
districts and provincial cities is pleas- 
antly sketched; and the characters, 
though not of peculiar force or original- 
ity, are natural, and possess sufficient 
characteristic features to have a certain 
agreeable quaintness about them. As 

a vivid picture of the unromantic and 

revolting side of war, the book will 

have considerable value, and will have 
interest for those who prefer what is 


suggestive and illustrative of character 
to what is sensational and exciting. 


Sir Corr: a Poem for the Times. By 
Thomas Clarke. 


Tae Two Ancets; or, Love-led. By 
the author of “Sir Copp.” Chicago: 
Clarke & Bowron. Each for sale by 
the author. 

The first of these poems has been 
already some time before the public, 
and is familiar to most readers through 
the commendatory notices of the West 
ern press. It begins with the dissection 
of one of the class characterized during 
the late war as Copperheads. In this 
process the author takes occasion to 
depict in strong language the nature of 
such men and his estimate of the mag- 
nitude of their crime against the Union. 
He then sketches the uprising of the 
people in the recent struggle for national 
integrity, the cause of the war and its 
most memorable battle-fields — paying 
tribute to Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
as also to those humbler heroes whose 
part in the great work was not less no- 
ble —and laments the death of Lincoln, 
under the name of Abel Misraim. He 
protests against the injustice of the 
world towards great souls such as Mil- 
ton, Keats, Burns, and discusses Ten- 
nyson, whom he regards as overrated. 
He concludes with a dissertion, embody- 
ing some sound ideas, as to a republi- 
can form of government and the duty 
of its citizens with regard to it, and 
ends by committing the obnoxious Cop- 
perhead to those regions which the po 
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lite prefer to call Hades. The most 
spirited passage in the book is the apos- 
trophe to Germania, begiuning, 

“Land of the Danube and the Rhine.” 

In the poem “Love-led,” the author 
lays claim in his preface to the title 
of a benefactor of his race, as “one 
who presents new ideas in such a shape 
as will render them practically useful 
to mankind.” After speaking of the 
creation of Eden and the limitations 
under which our first parents dwelt 
there, he represents the inhabitants of 
the various planets as descending, moved 
by curiosity, to view the primeval gar- 
den and its occupants. A young angel, 
Arophel, set to guard the orb Sirius, 
falls in love with Eve and is driven from 
the garden by her. Returning to his 
post, he meets Lucifer, and a long argu- 
ment ensues, in which the latter re- 
proaches the celestial youth with the 
groveling nature of his ambition. Un- 
able, however, to convince his listener, 
he forces him to accompany him to the 
throne of Jehovah. Once there, the 
author seizes the opportunity to give a 
full description of heaven, the worship 
of the angels, and their occupations. 
Those who in their ideas of that divine 
abode have hitherto been confined to 
speculation or desire, will find here 
many novel suggestions upon the sub- 
ject. The pause of the great arch- 
angel and his protege upon a hill over- 
looking the city gives the authora chance 
to indulge in a vein of meditation upon 
public and private matters as managed 
here below. He then returns to heaven, 
describes the evening meal of the an- 
gels, the contest of Lucifer and Michael, 
—a sort of tournament, in which the 
former vanquishes the great conqueror 
of the Dragon—and, finally, the pun- 
ishment of the young offender before- 
mentioned, which consists in being sent 
into exile for a million years or so. In 
the succeeding cantos Lucifer re-appears 
to Arophel, and relating his own fall 
from holiness, together with that of our 
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first parents, as the result of his arts, 
urges him to unite in defiance of the 
Almighty. To this Arophel returns an 
indignant refusal, when Lucifer, hurl- 
ing his last defiance toward heaven, is 
overwhelmed by the divine thunderbolts, 
and, transformed into hideous shape, is 
forced to 
—— “ Wander without chart or shore, 
Till time on earth shall be no more.” 
The author ends with the aspiration 
that 
“The trials which we suffer here 
Shall be the stepping-stones whereby 


We mount yon bright, celestial sphere, 
To homes eternal im the sky.” 


Luxe Darrevi, tHe Cuicaco News- 

BOY. 

Mase Ross, tHe Sewine Grew. 
Tue Broxen Pitcuer. Chicago: Tom- 
linson Brothers. 

Each of these books was written by 
a Chicago lady and published by Messrs. 
Tomlinson Bros. in a neat and attractive 
style. The writer possesses the unusual 
ability of writing in such a manner as 
to be highly instructive to the young 
reader and yet entertaining to the older 
ones. Her conversational powers are 
fine, and she carries the reader from 
one scene to another almost impercepti- 
bly, and with each change teaching an 
appropriate moral lesson. She links 
the different parts of her book together 
by the narration of the events which go 
to make up the life of some fictitious 
person or persons, and enchains the 
attention of her readers tothe end. Her 
style is not particularly marked, but is 
free, easy, graceful and agreeable. 

“Luke Darrell” is a faithful repre- 
sentation of the life of a newsboy in a 
Western city. She takes her orphan 
hero from the country at the early age 
of nine years, brings him to Chicago, 
introduces him to the “ring;” he is 
“pushed” through and becomes a part 
thereof. The amusing dialect, tricks 
and incidents peculiar to his calling are 
faithfully noticed; he runs a successful 
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career, and after an experience of nine 
years, finds himself back on the old 
farm again, with flattering prospects of 
becoming, at some future day, one of 
the “self-made” men of the age. The 
book has a high moral tone, and should 
be read by the youth throughout the West. 

“Mabel Ross” is a story of the strug- 
gles, privations and temptations of a 
sewing-girl’s life in a large city, or, as 
the localities sufficiently make known, 
in the city of Chicago. It details the 
adventures of a trio of young girls, sis- 
ters, thrown upon their own efforts for 
support, with the poor preparation of a 
childhood spent in a luxurious home 
under the sheltering care of parents. 
The book does not throw a flattering 
light upon the characters of the pro- 
prietors of large establishments where 
sewing-women are employed, nor upon 
the management of some of our be- 
nevolent institutions. The young he- 
roines fight successfully through their 
trials, and, by a turn of fortune not 
wholly unexpected to the reader, be- 
come heiresses and escape from the 
thraldom of the needle. The book 
would perhaps have contained more en- 
couragement to the class to which it 
specially relates, if it had solved the 
problem of their existence in a less ex- 
ceptional way. 

“The Broken Pitcher,” by the same 
author, is of the order of books best 
known as Sunday-school stories. The 
course of the narrative follows the steps 
of two children afflicted with a drunken 
father, who nevertheless make persistent 
and successful efforts to live a moral 
life, and are rewarded by the acquisition 
of friends and the reform of the de- 
graded parent. 

The three books, though without a 
marked style, are written in clear and 
agreeable English. 

[The above books, except “The Con- 
script,” were handed in by their authors 
with a request that we review them. 
Hence their appearance at this late date. | 
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PERIODICALS. 

We here give, each month, a brief notice of the 
periodicals received, which we can honestly recom- 
mend to our readers. We have no room for any 
others. Literary, Educational, Medical, Scientific, 
Religious, Musical, Artistic and Political journals 
of real merit will be always welcomed and receive 
due attention. 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.— Devoted to Ethnology, 
Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, Psycholo- 
gy, Education, and all progressive measures, 
Illustrated; $3.00. 8S. R. Wells, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 

Packarp’s Monraty.—The Young Men’s Maga- 
zine. Lively, Wide-awake, Talented; $1.00. 8. §. 
Packard, 987 Broadway, N. Y. 

Tae Moruer at Home, and Household Magazine, 
edited by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. A true 
mother’s journal; $1.50. Address “The Mother 
at Home,” 57 Williams street, N. Y. 

HAL.t’s JourNAL oF HEALTH,—A medical monthly 
of well-known ability, everywhere; $1.50. J. 8. 
Redfield, 140 Fulton street, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ButLper, and Journal of Art.—Devoted 
to Architecture, Mechanics, Science, Civil Engi- 
neering, and Art; $3.00. Lakey & Adams, 115 
Madison street, Chicago. 

Tae Carcaco MepicaL Times.—Devoted to the 
Interests of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery; $2.00. 
John Gunn, 163 8. Clark street, Chicago. 

Worps ror Jesus.—A Religious Monthly Maga- 
zine; $1.00; to the Poor, free. Lamont Brothers, 
Rockford, Il. 

Tae HeRacp or THE Comine Kinepom, and Chris- 
tian Instructor. A semi-monthly periodical; 
$2.00. Wilson, St. Clair & Co., 117 Madison street, 
Chicago. 

Tue Sprrairvat Rostrum.—A monthly magazive 
devoted to the Harmonial Philosophy; $2.00. Hull 
& Jamieson, Drawer 5966, Chicago. 

Tue Griswoip CotLeci1an.— Devoted to the inter- 
ests of Griswold College, and a liberal Christian 
education; $1.00. “Griswold Collegian,” Daven- 
port, Iowa, 

University Caronicte.—A sprightly periodical 
published at the University of Michigan; $2.50. 
“University Chronicle,” Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Tae Art JourNAL.—An American Review of the 
Fine Arts, and among the best on the continent. 
Monthly, at the Opera House Art Gallery, Chicago. 

2.00. J. F. Aitken & Co, 

Iowa Scoot Journat.—Official organ of the 
State Teachers Association and of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; $1.25. Mills & 

.. Des Moines, Iowa, 

Herap or Peace.—A semi-monthly, devoted to 
the cause of peace and general religious improve 
ment; $1.50. Herald Co., 131 8. Clark st., Chicago 

Tae Inprx.—A monthly journal —the official 
organ of the M. E. Church of Wisconsin; $1.00. 
Rev. I. L. Hauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tae Mepicat INvEsTIGATOR.—A monthly journal 
of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences; $2.50. 
C. 8. Halsey, 147 Clark street, Chicago. 

Tue INDIANA StupENT.—A semi-monthly, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Senior and Junior 
Classes of the Indiana State University; $2.00. 
“Indiana Student,” Bloomington, Ind. 
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University or Micuican, 
Aww Arpor, Jan. 13, 1869. 


Messrs. Reev & TurrLe—Dear Sirs: 
I have received the first number of Tue 
Western Monracy, and also your favor 
of the 8th inst. I would gladly write 
an article for the February number, but 
I am engaged in extra work just now, 
still I will endeavor to prepare one for 
the March number. 

To ensure the largest success to the 
MonTH-y it should, from the beginning, 
assume an easily defined and positive 
character. It must not be a receptacle 
of the fugitive productions of Western 
men and women, thrown together mis- 
cellaneously. Such a periodical as you 
propose to publish ied soul more than 
ody. Every article in it should be in- 
stinct with a common life. The Aélan- 
tic Monthly has such a character, and 
is not only an honor to American schol- 
arship, but is actually infusing its liberal 
and scholarly temper into the commu- 
nity. It has anappropriate name. One 
can smell the ocean breezes, almost the 
peculiar northeast winds of New Eng- 
land, in its pages. Now the great 
West, so-called, the broad Mississippi 
valley and surrounding country, must 
sooner or later develop a homogeneity 
of character. There are certain prob- 
lems that can be understood, and of 
course discussed, here better than any- 
where else. How would the Atlantic 
States like to depend upon England for 
their literature ? Almost as inconsist- 
ent is it for us to be dependent on the 
East. Almost invariably an Eastern 
writer betrays as great a want of appre- 
ciation of Western matters as an En- 
glishman. We do not want gross flat- 
tery, as is often the case, nor total neg- 
lect, which from ignorance is more fre- 
quent. 

I think it would be well for your Ed- 
itor to forecast, to some extent, what 
kind of a number he will have, ever 
month. Let him apply to certain wri- 
ters of known ability, to furnish articles 
on certain specified topics of peculiar 
interest. Do not shrink from the pro- 
foundest problems of politics and phi- 
losophy, provided you treat them with 


true Western breadth and fearlessness. 
Abjure temporary partisanship, but let 
this not prevent a manly ey one 
investigation of any subject. Leading 
Western thinkers have some ideas on 
Currency, Protection, Civil Service Bills, 
Educational enterprises, and other such 
subjects, which should be presented in 
able, condensed papers. Of course the 
proportion of poetry, fiction and light 
colin will not be wanting. 

But perhaps I am extending my letter 
so as to weary you. My only apology is 
a conviction that Western authors need 
for their own good and the good of their 
country, organization. Complete cen- 
tralization in this country is impossible 
and undesirable, but the most unreason- 
able of all forms is a center on one side! 
Western writers are an unorganized 
herd. Eastern writers know and sus- 
tain each other. I hope you will develop 
an able body of writers, who will not only 
awaken a mutual interest by their com- 
mon relation to the Western Monru_y, 
but meet each other as many of the best 
authors in other countries do. A country 
of “magnificent distances” has some 
advantages, but not a few disadvanta- 
ges. Chicago is rapidly becoming a 
publishing as well as a commercial center 
—let it also exercise the functions of a 
brain as well as of a heart. I hope you 
will have not only pecuniary but every 
other success. 

Yours truly, 
7. O. Haven. 

P. S.—Shall try to have a paper for 
your March number. E. O. H. 


Strate or ILirvors, | 
Dep’t or Pustiic Instruction, 
SUPERINTENDENT'S Orrice, [ 
SPRINGFIELD, Jan. 8, 1869. | 
Messrs. Reep & Turrie, Publishers 
“Western Montuty,” No. 115 Madi- 
son street, Chicago, Ills.—Gentlemen: 
Your favor of the 6th inst. is before me. 
My Biennial Report to the Governor 
and Legislature of the State is now go- 
ing through the press, and is not yet 
wholly written. My time during the 
present month will be crowded with 
official labors to such an extent as to 
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make compliance with your request im- 
possible. I shall be pleased, however, 
to contribute an article to some future 
number of your monthly. I note its 
establishment with interest and satisfac- 


tion. Yours truly 
N. Bateman. 


Avrora, Jan. 14, 1869. 


Messrs. Reep & TurtLe— Gentlemen: 
When I am through with some engage- 
ments that I have now on hand, I will 
comply with your request and write an 
article for your magazine. Wishing you 
much success, I am, 

Respectfully, 
J. E, Forrester. 


Aww Arsor, Micu., Jan. 15, 1869. 


Messrs. Reep & Turrte—Your favor 
of the 12th inst. is received, as well as 
copy of Western Monraty, and I en- 
tirely accord with you and with Mr. N. 
Sheppard on the subject of a Western 
outlet for Western thought. You have 
lusty and vigorous Eastern rivals, how- 
ever, to compete with, and I am afraid 
you are putting the subscription price 
too low to enable you to compete suc- 
cessfully without pecuniary loss. You 
must be able to divert to your own chan- 
nels the Western talent which is now 
employed —as far as it is employed — 
in contributing to the success of East- 
ern magazines. I know there are few 
Western contributors to the Eastern 
magazines, but the idea was suggested 
to me by my own partial engagement 
with Lippincott. 

* * * * * * * 

My engagements, however, for lec- 
tures, etc., will prevent my drawing up 
an article, I think, before the latter half 
of February, or later. 

Very truly yours, 
A. WINCHELL. 


Caricaco, Tuurspay, Jan. 14, 


Messrs. Reep & Turtte—Dear Sirs: 
Yesterday I received your note con- 
taining the too flattering estimate of 
my abilities, by Prof. Boise. In reply 
would say, I should be glad to con- 
tribute in any way to the success of 
a Western magazine, but it will be 
impossible to — an article for 
the next number. Later, when the 
work which now burdens me shall be 
finished, I will try to write something 
that may perhaps be acceptable for your 


[February, 


journal, In the meantime, let my mite 
elp in one way. I have only read the 
article upon Hawthorne; if all are equal 
to that, success is certain. 
Yours truly, 
Kare N. Doceerr. 


Keoxouk, Iowa, Jan. 15, 1869. 


Epirors Western Montaty—Dear 
Sirs: As a Western writer, as well as 
reader, I am delighted to welcome the 
first number of a Western literary mag- 
azine. It is true, as you say, that there 
is no adequate room for the productions 
of Western pens in the journals of the 
East, and it can scarcely be wondered at 
that Western talent is coolly regarded 
and grudgingly paid, when so many 
gifted sons es crowd their very doors. 

I hope the Western Monraty will 
prove ever fresh and vigorous, sparkling 
and profound, even though my own offer- 
ings thus fall under condemnation. If 
the enclosed is not desired, may I take 
advantage of your kind offer and re- 
quest its return? 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. CeLeste M. A. Wins.ow. 


Lovistana, Mo., Jan. 23, 1869. 


Messrs. Reep & Turrtr—I have 
seen number one of your “number one” 
magazine, and, while greatly fearing, I 
sincerely hope, it may succeed. In re- 
sponse to your invitation to Western 
writers, I send you two contributions, 
one, tical, enclosed, and the other, a 
eats, be wrapper. Ihave successfully 
fought the battle of a Western writer 
against Eastern favoritism, but I can- 
not forget now that I receive praises 
from those who once gave me oly cold 
and often unjust criticisms ; how I used 
to feel when my fledgelings were re- 
turned with only the top-knot (viz: the 
Western postmark) examined. I feel 
sure all Western writers, who have good 
memories, will wish you God speed. 
And I have a proposition tomake. Let 
every Western “literateur,” who has 
any influence, use it, in getting patron- 
age for the Western Monraiy. And 
let every Western editor, who wishes his 
own enterprise to succeed, give it 
mighty boost monthly, till, like the 
monthly of the Atlantic, which seems 
to be its prototype, it no longer needs it. 

Respectfully 
Mas. M. L. S. Bunxe. 
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NOTICES FROM THE PRESS. 


ILLINOIS. 


West of New York there is no literary monthly 
published. am, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, all buy their magazine litera- 
tare from the East. Western writers of ability 
have long felt the need of this enterprise. If it 
is not made @ success, it is the fuult of Western 
scholars and authors. We most heartily recom- 
mend this m ine to young men and young 
ladies. Subscribe for it; read it; give its pub- 
lishers your best thoughts, and help to make it a 
success.— Daily Pantagraph, Bloomington. 


Upon & cursory examination of its literary 
merits, we are satisfied that it is in really good 


.— Democrat, 


Tas magazine is printed in the finest style of 
the “ art preservative,” and we commend it to our 
readers as eminently worthy their patronage.— 
Northern IUlinoian, Wheaton. 


Awone its contributors are some of the leadin 
literary men and women of the West, and we fee 
safe in saying that the Western Monraty will be 
just what we have long felt the need of, a publica- 
tion which has for its object the devel of 


We welcome it as an encouraging sign in the 
literary firmament of the West. We have news- 
papers in profusion, but too few magazines devoted 
to solid literature.— Weekly Leader, Bloomington. 


“ Epucation of the Heart,” by Schuyler Colfax, 
is a golden article, worth alone the price of the 
magazine.—Journal, Nashville 


INDIANA. 
Ir is worth a place on every center-table in the 
northwest.— Republican, Williamsport. 


Ir is neatly printed, and gotten up with excel- 
lent care and taste, and its conteuts are well worth 
using. We wish the new enterprise success. 
Being “4 Western production of great merit, if 
should be bh 
New Castle, 





— Examiner, 


Tus number we have seen gives promise of 
usefulness to the reader, as well as prosperity of 
the publishers, There is no reason why « publica- 
tion of this description may not be a success in the 
West. The field is wide, — heretofore has been 

jad — } ’ sh. 





Western enterprise and intellect.— New Pra, Car- 
bondale. 


Caicaco is the center of almost numberless liter- 
ary enterprises, but none that we are more heartily 
in sympathy with than a movement just put on 
foot for the publication of a monthly magazine. 
The first number is out, and in point of mechanical 
execution, as well as the character of its contents, 
it is a most creditable beginning. We hope it may 
have the patronage that will make it as good a 
magazine as any in the country. The West has 
the talent to make such a magazine, and the en- 
terprise deserves to be supported by our people.— 
Qntral IUinoian, Beardstown. 


As THE object of this new publication is to fur- 
nish a medium for the development of Western 
literary talents, it should and must receive a sup- 
port that will enable its publishers to successfully 
compete with their Eastern contemporaries. We 
believe that the West, superior in enterprise and 
progressive ideas, is not deficient in esthetical and 

terary tastes. We have men and women of large 
brain, fine culture and splendid attainments, whose 
writings will not be excelled anywhere for chaste- 
bess, purity of style, and solidity. With their 
assistance, we cannot see why a Western magazine 
should not be more attractive to Western men 
and women than any of the Eastern a. 
Then, let us give the WesTERN Monraty a helping 
hand, so long as it is a true representative of West- 
ern character.— Sentinel, 


Tas contents of the first number are of a first 
class character, biography, science, history, fiction 
and poetry each findin lace in the well-filled 
pages.— Union, Rock Tdand. 


We have before us the first number of this new 
candidate for public favor, and, after a careful 
perusal of its contents, we have no hesitation in 
awarding ita conspicuous place among the leading 
[eiteations of thecountry. In its chief features, 

owever, the Wesrern Monraty has broken 
ground and occupies a field entirely and exclu- 
sively its own. Its table of contents is rich and 
an , Varied and interesting, healthy and 

\e Great West. Py feel a pride in the 


, and g interest 
in ite prosperity. — Democrat, Centralia. 





RP a 
>. 
Tax initial number is filled with well written 
and carefully selected articles, the most prominent 
of which isa lecture by Hon. Schuyler Colfax, on 
the “ Education of the Heart,” accompanied with 
an autograph letter.— Plaindealer, Anderson. 


MICHIGAN, 

We hail with pleasure the advent of a new 
magazine called the WESTERN Monty, devoted 
to literature, biography and the interests of the 
West, the first number of which has been issued 
this month by Reed & Tuttle, of Chicago. There 
is no good reason to be assigned why we should be 
“provincial” and buy all our literature at the 
East; and, with the list of contributors already 
secured by the editors, the Western Monruir 
seems destined to supply a want long felt by 
Western readers.— Eagle, @rand Rapids. 


We rejoice to see an effort made to develop 
Western talent, and trust the undertaking will 
prove decidedly successful.— Herald, Bronson. 


Ir is nicely printed and well filled with in- 
structive and interesting reading matter.— Demo- 
ocrat, Grand Rapids. 


OHIO. 


Tae article entitled, “ Education of the Heart,” 
by Hon. Schuyler Colfax, is one of the finest 
things we ever read—nothing nicer appears in any 
of the Eastern pnblications, (and we = most all 
of them on our table,) than this article; nor is 


‘this the ed one that is meritorious.— Union, 


Port Clinton 


Tar literary matter is high-toned, and written 
by the most popular authors in the land.— Union, 
Wapu koneta. 


THe puDlishers are entitled to the thanks of the 
reading public for publishing Schuyler Colfax’s 
address on the “ Education of the Heart,” deliv- 
ered at the commencement exercises of the Aurora 
(Il) Seminary. This address alone is worth Ly) 
year’s subscription to the 
of the many other good things petitioned in the 
first number,—Chronicle, St. Clatrsville. 
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MISSOURI. 

Ws have received the initial number of this new 
candidate for public favor, and we must say, with- 
out disparaging the claims of others, the W 28sTzRN 
Mowra_ty is a superior publication, both in matter 
and app . and pplies a want long felt ~S 

ber one blished and 
the West. A glance at the contents, of which wo 
give below a synopéis, will satisfy any one of the 
t that topics of no small importance are to re- 
ceive treatment in its pages, upon which is engaged 
some of the finest literary talent, of both male and 
female, the West affords.— Gazette, Brookfield. 


It is the very thing that is needed. It is well 
gotten up, and ably edited. We have examined it 
with much pleasure.—Lagle, Booneville. 








Taoss who desire a magazine, equal to the At- 

— in many respects, and superior in some re- 

ts, should at once subscribe for the WesTzrn 
ONTHLY.— Times, Weston. 


Ir presents a neat and finished appearance, and 
is filled with choice and instructive reading. It is 
devoted to the interests of the West, and will sup- 
ply a want long felt by Western readers.— Herald, 
Shelbina. 

WISOONSIN. 

THis magazine fills a that has long been 
felt; a journal devoted to the interests of the 
West and Western men, edited and compiled with 
the ability of European or Eastern periodicals. 
No man who recognizes the influence of high- 
toned and progressive literature, should fail to 
suppért this able journal.— Host, Appleton. 


Irs literary merits are of the first water, and 
cannot but help being recognized as a first-class 
Western production. —Ledger, Sun Prairie. 





We take pleasure in recommending the Western 
Monra_yr to our friends as being a very useful pub- 
lication. Its literary contents outvie any enter- 

rise of the kind in the Western States. The 

t, and a really well written article, is the notice 

of “Hawthorne,” by Kev. Robert Collyer. It 

would do credit to any periodical, wherever pub- 
lished.— Democrat, Madison. 


IOWA. 


We are glad to welcome this new monthly to 
our table. The West has now that degree of 
wealth, culture and independence which will ren- 
der it safe to depend upon it as a supporter of a 
monthly magazine devoted to literature and sci- 
ence. Heretofore we have depended upon the 
Kast, even as in earlier periods the whole country 
depended upon Europe, for its literature. We 
hope this magazine will receive the support it 
merits, The finest article of the whole number is 
the —- of “ Hawthorne,” by Robert Collyer.— 
Repudlican, Toledo. 


Taz number before us is a model of typographic 
neatness, gotten up sumething after the style of 
the Atlantic Monthiy, and is teeming full of inter- 
esting and instructive matter. The West should 
sustain a magazine of its own, and we trust the 
Western Monruty will receive that liberal pa- 
tronage which this, the initial number, indicates 
itis every way worthy of.— Times, Cedar Kapids. 


Ws have long felt the want of such a periodical, 
and in this our wants are supplied. The Western 
Monru ty should be in the hands of every Western 
reader.— Herald, Carroli City. 


Irs corps of writers already includes many of 
the best in the country, and to literary persons in 
all callings it will be a valuable visitor.— Sentinel, 


Ir is a literary gem, and should be well sus- 
tained.— Gazelle, Cedar Falls. 
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CHICAGO. 


Ws wish it success in its efforts to secure public 
favor, and the names of its conductors and cop- 
tributors are sufficient guarantee that it will de. 
serve it.— Republican. 


Tue initial number of a new magazine, entitled 
the WssTeRN Mowry, has just been launched 
upon the great sea of American literature. If the 
subsequent numbers prove equal to the first, this 
new candidate for public favor will surely merit 
success, and we hope it may meet with it, and 
they will if they will only set their standard 
high. Other similar attempts have failed, not be 
cause the Western —— would not sustain a first- 
class home mag b there was none 
to support. There is but one Collyer, but there 
are other writers of great merit, and we believe 
the Wesrexn will be laden with the products of 
their brains. The initial number certainly gives 
promise of a brilliant career.— Evening Journal. 





THERE are several commendable features about 
this initial number of the WEsTERN, and we wish it 
success.— Jost. 


Tr is, as its title affirms, devoted to literature, 
biography and the interests of the West. This 
is a field broad enough to occupy the attention of 
the ablest pens, and we wish the publishers abund- 
ant success in their undertaking. There is no 
good reason why a Western magazine should not 
be liberally sustained, and if Western writers wil! 
improve the invitation extended to them, to give it 
their best contributions for a liberal compensa 
tion, and Western readers patronize home produc- 
tions, this magazine will realize the most sanguine 
expectations of its publishers.— The Sorosis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ws find it an invaluable magazine, and just the 
thing that is needed in the West.—Nemaha Valley 
Journal, Nebraska 


Its contents show care andability, and we see no 
reason why it should not receive a liberal support. 
The price 1s only two dollars per year; just half 
that of the leading Eastern magazines.— News, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Tuz magazine shows a strong hand and, we pre 
sume, will add another to the list of really success 
ful periodicals.— Tribune, Denver City, Col. 


Tas first number surely promises well, aod 
makes a good show of Western vim as well as 
Western talent.— Liberal Christian, N. 2. City. 


Tax articles are a credit to the literature of any 
country. The January number gives promise that 
the task proposed will be ably and thoroughly 
performed. Western people are large-hearted and 
liberal and they cannot fail to give this new, com- 
mendable and needed enterprise, a more than libe- 
ral support. Begin with the first number.—Ae 
publican, Vermillion, Dakota, Ter. 


Tere is no other magazine in the West of like 
classical character and pretention, and we bope 
that this literary enterprise of the Mississippi 
valley will meet with a welcome and encouraging 
reception.—Journal, Fremont, Ohio. 


Ir is worth the money. The twelve numbers 
bound will make a pretty volume of readable mat- 
ter.—Conslilution, Warren, Ohio. 


Tas first number, though by no means up to 
what the publishers intend to make the magazine, 
is « very creditable production. With both the 
publishers of the WesTeRN MonTHLy we have the 
pleasure of personal acquaintance. We hope their 
hew enterprise will meet with liberal and substad- 
tial encouragement.—Gazette, Rockford, Jl. 














